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Appointments Vacant 





AuGusT 29, 1919 


Educational 





DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
LLANGOLLEN COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


PPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the POST of HEAD 
MASTER of the above School, the duties to commence in 
January, 1920. 

The Head Master will receive a fixed stipend of £180 per annum, 
and a Capitation payment for each scholar in the school calculated 
on such a scale, uniform or graduated, as may be fixed from time 
to time by the School Governors, at the rate of not less than /1 10s. 
nor more than £3 a year, but in no case shall the salary be less 
than £500 per annum. 

The Head Master will also be provided with a house free of rent, 
rates, and taxes. 

Candidates must be graduates in honours of a British University, 
and a knowledge of Welsh is desirable. 

The person appointed will be required to carry out, and be 
subject to, the provisions of the Denbighshire Intermediate and 
Technical Education Scheme, No. 11, and any amendment thereof 
which may be hereafter made so far as the same relates to the 
Llangollen County Intermediate School. 

Candidates canvassing directly or indirectly will be disqualified. 

Application endorsed ‘‘ Head Master, Llangollen County School,”’ 
accompanied by 40 copies of three recent testimonials, must reach 
the undersigned on or before the 13th September, 1919. 

J. C. DAVIES, M.A., 
Secretary and Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Ruthin, 
August 15, 1919. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
TT" Governing Body of Newnham College invite APPLICA 
TIONS for the POST of BURSAR, which will be vacant 

in January, 1920. Salary £200 a year with board and residence 
throughout the year. 

The Bursar will be a fellow of the College and a member of the 
Governing Body. 

Last day for applications, October 1. 

For further particulars apply to the Principat, Newnham 
College. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—The University will shortly 
proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Stipend £250 a year. 
Duties to commence on October Ist, 1919. 
Applications should be sent by September 4th to the REGISTRAR, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(CoLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CymMRU A Mynwy). 


HE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites Applications 

for the POST of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH 

LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Commencing salary £200 
per annum, increasing to £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before September 15, 1919. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 











Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, August 22, 1919. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES.) 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN LATIN. Commencing salary £200. 
Duties to commence October 1. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should be received 
not later than Wednesday, September 17, by the: undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., D.Litt., 
Secretary and Registrar. 





August 25, 1919. 


EQUIRED, thoroughly competent, well-educated JEWISH 
R SHORTHAND TYPIST. Must be able to take dictation 
in German as well as English Shorthand.—Apply ZIoONIST 
ORGANISATION, 76-77, Gt. Russell St., London, W.C. 2. 








LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SOHOOL 
The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER ist . 


hee HOSPITAL is the largest in England, 9 } 
bisstiemn GORbk; Gun palienee of in-patients 1s ye 
out-patients, ; ; dent ti : ; gue 
oak ental patients, 1,947; major operations, 
_ The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are 
tially modern, with large Laboratories equipped with the pe 
and most approved appliances. The Staff is so large as to —- 
of individual attention being paid to all Students ities 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £25,000 give in Via: 
for Medical Research. ’ Uncivalled facilities 
APPOINTMENTS.—141 Appointments are d 
from Students of the College recently qualified. — 
SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—33 Scholarships and py 
are awarded annually, including four Entrance Scholarshj “ie. 
Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c ™ 
For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the Dea 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will Ader ma 
to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Colle e ’ 
Mile End, E. - 


Appointment Wanted. 


OUNG MAN, 23, B.A. (Economics, English Literature Histor , 
Latin), Four Years Four months on Western Front with 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit, desires SITUATION on NEWSPAPER 
or PERIODICAL, with scope for literary ability ; good general 
reading ; fair knowledge French ; also football and other games: 
commence at once.—Apply WicuHam, 6, Montpelier Terrace, 
eeds. 











Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 

; place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 

kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first 

Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION. 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 


Typewriting 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarRLaNneE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
etc. 
J. TRIMNELL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION accurately 
and promptly executed by well educated Staff—QugzEn 
Victoria TypinGc OFFicE, 52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


Art Exhibition 


= _— ART, 1914-1919.”—An Exhibition of Modern 
French PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE. 
Open 10—6 (including Sats.). 
Admission, 1s. 3d. 
HEAL & SONS, 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Miscellaneous 


Wor Immediately, ORIGINAL LETTERS, MSS., ot 
JOURNALS dealing with the Early History of Australia, 
New Zealand and the South Sea Islands. Liberal prices given. 
Forward particulars as to contents and price to Literary, Aus- 
tralian Book Co., 16, Farringdon Avenue, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 



































ANTED AT ONCE, for the Far East, a _ thoroughly 
QUALIFIED ASSISTANT for BOOKSELLING and 
STATIONERY.—Apply by letter, stating age and experience, to 
B G., Low’s Export Department, Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, 
London, E.C. 4. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 

only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations. 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. 

Read “ Assurance and Annuities,” post free, from :—‘‘ Investigator, 
35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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/LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
Allied with National Amalgamated Approved 


Society for (Health) Insurance. 





Chief Office: 50, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





Yearly Premium Income over 


Funds - - - 


- - = £1,000,000 
Exceed £2,000,000 








ATTRACTIVE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
TABLES. LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
AND ANNUITY BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 








Claims Paid Exceed 


- = = - £5,000,000 

















WHITTIERS 
POEMS 2 «<< 


AD of Whittier’s gems are 

published as No. | of the 
WesTMINSTER Crassics. They are 
mainly concerned with the search 
after truth. 


The Christian World says: ‘‘There 
was never atime when Whittier’s 
life and message were more 
needed than to-day. The re- 
ligious thinking, the political 
aims and activities and the whole 
conception of life. . would gain 
immensely by a renewed study of 
this simple yet lofty soul, this 
child of the openair andthe inner 
light, who found his good not in 
the world’s honours or rewards, 
but in the doing of his daily 
duty, in the enrichment of his 
spiritual nature.” 


64 pp. Royal 24mo., 6d. Postage, 1d. 


THE ATHENAZUM 
LITERATURE DEPT,., 
10, ADELPHI TER., W.C.2. 




















ZS «<« 
A RESTORATIVE FOOD 


OST ill-health is due to weakness rather than to 

the actual disease of vital organs. The latter 

lack the power to work and require vitalising influences 

These are present in ‘ Bynogen ’—a Food rich in the essential 

nutriment needed to nourish, energise, and 

restore the forces of the body upon which 
health depends. 





*BYNOGEN ’ consists of glycero-phosphates (organic 
phosphorous) combined with concentrated pure milk 
protein (the most powerful nutrient) and a soluble 
energising extract of whole-wheat and malt. 


ogen 
Y Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- & 9/- 
ALLEN & HANBURY’S, Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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| Mr. Murray’s New Books 
IN KUT AND CAPTIVITY 


With the 6th Indian Division. By Major E. W. C. 
SanveEs, M.C.,R.E. With illustrations and maps. 
24s. net. 

‘‘ An important chapter of military history set forth in 
popular language. Its story of human endurance 
strained to the breaking point is the more thrilling 
because of the modesty with which its most adven- 
turous exploits are described.’’—THE GLOBE. 


CECIL SPRING-RICE 


In Memoriam. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. “ Sir 
Valentine’s memoir has high merit, for with no excess 
of eulogy it yet does full justice to the memory of the 
man it sets out to honour.”—TuHE OUTLOOK. 6s. net. 


CANON BARNETT 
His Life Work and Friends. By his Wife, Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, C.B.E. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP 
oF YorRK. Few biographies have met with so cordial 
a reception from reviewers and the public. In two 
Volumes. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 28s. net. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


By Proressor W. L. Puerps, Yale University. The 
development of the English novel from the days of 
Smollett, presented in an interesting style for pleasure 
as well as for enlightenment. 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR TIME FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


By Hartley WITHERS, Editor of ‘‘ The Economist.’ 
The author deals in his well-known lucid and original 
style with many financial problems of vital importance 
in these times. 6s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 



































| THE WORK OF BRITAIN’S | 


NEW AMBASSADOR 


TO THE US.A. 
At the Foreign Office, 1906-1915. 


NDER the title of ‘‘ THE Foreicn 
Poticy oF Sir EpwarpD Grey,” a 

well written pamphlet has been published 
consisting of 128 pages by Gilbert Murray— 
Price 6d., Postage 24d. It sets out to give 
an unbiased survey of the British diplomatic 
handling of the events by Lord Grey which 
preceded the declaration of war; the 
pamphlet is divided into two parts: the first 
being described as the ‘‘ Twelve Days,” 
which has reference to the period of twelve 
days immediately before the declaration of 
war; the second part being entitled ‘‘ The 
Eight Years,” which deals with numerous 
events which have influenced and dictated 
British Foreign Policy from 1906 to 1915. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SIR EDWARD GREY 
128 pp. 8vo. Price 6d., Postage 24d. 


ATHENAEUM LITERATURE DEPT. 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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Now Ready 


TAMARISK TOWN 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “‘ Sussex Gorse,” ‘‘ Little England,” etc. Ts. net, 
All readers of good fiction are familiar with the novels of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith ! 


In “ Tamarisk Town” Sussex country life is pictured with all 
the charm and fascination for which Miss Kaye-Smith is famed. The 
author is carried forward as a novelist, and amplifies her claim to 
recognition as one of the finest writers of country life living at the 
present time. 


In Great Demand JEREMY 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


(THirp ImPREsSION). Ts. net. 

“ As a truthful study of children, Mr. Hugh Walpole’s ‘ Jeremy’ 

is one of the best I have read. Jeremy’s sturdy independence of 

character is skilfully unfolded, as also is that of his sentimental sister 

Mary. Child or grown-up, there are the joys and the agonies in both, 

Childhood is not all bliss, any more than grown-upness is all sorrow, 
This is a book to get.”—Truth. 


Now Ready DO PE 


By SAX ROHMER (**=:0» 


Author of “‘ The Sins of Severac Bablon,:? etc, Ts. net, 


This is the story of ‘“‘the most wicked syndicate ever formed,” 
an organisation which distributed smuggled cocaine and other 
drugs to the drug-slaves of England. It is a story of mystery which 
the most experienced investigator might well fail to unravel, 


CASSELL & Co., Ltd. LONDON, E.C,4. 
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Important. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies, All com- 
munications sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, 


W.C.2, will receive immediate attention. 


Subscription Rates: 





Inland, Foreign, 
£1 8s, 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Sherter periods in proportion. ' 


Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“The Atheneum,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, W C.2. 
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APOLOGY FOR SNOBS 


RITISH ssatirists are very 
scornful of snobbery; they 
seem oppressed by the 

thought that wealth, rank, and 
finery are hideously inane and that 
they are hideously powerful. Are 
these moralists really overcome by PP 

a sense of the vanity of human Samuel Butler ... 


ADAMS 
POETRY : 
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would be simply to accelerate our 
natural development, to expand into 
our higher self, and to avoid fatal 
abysses to the right and left of the 
path marked out for us by our 
innate vocation. Life would then 


| 


children call follow the leader: and 
this scrupulous discipleship. would 
be perfect freedom, since the soul 
. 808 of our leader and our own sou! that 
- 8 chooses him would be the same. 


. 806 


: . Thorough Ancestors sie P 
wishes ? It would hardly — eh The Campaign in Palestine ... eos os 6GAE e ; : ‘ F 
for they often breathe a sentimental Humour: Official and Unofficial ... ... 812 This principle is precisely that of 


adoration for romantic love or phil- Earth Lore 


anthropy or adventure or mystic 
piety or good cheer or ruthless 
will—all of them passions as little |, rary NorES 
likely as any snobbish impulse to ccrence: 

arise without some illusion or to 
end without some disappointment. yusic 
Why this exclusive hostility to the afin gs si 
vanities dear to the snob? Have ppana. 
birth, money, and fashion no value 
whatever? Do they not dazzle the The New Follies 
innocent and unsophisticated with coRRESPONDENCE: 
a distant image of happiness? Are 
they not actually, when enjoyed, 
very comforting and delightful things 
in their way? What else than this 


sensitiveness to better social ex- FOREIGN LITERATURE: 
Letters from Holland : 


Hand Made 
In the Swim 


Opera-House ... eos 


*‘Canonized Bones” ... 
The “‘ Sex-Complex”’ ... 
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The Development of Vertebrates... -. 818 
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An Experiment in Shakespearian Production, 
by A. P. D. Penrose 


Slang in War-Time—Suppressed Passages in 
Horace Walpole’s Letters—The Mystic Vision 
—On Popinjays—London Posters—Our In- 
accessible Heritage — Mrs. 
“Rezanov’—An Appeal for a National 


“ S| the transcendental philosophy where 
. 815 it maintains that there is but one 
 & ©Spirit in all men, and one. logical 
- gig Moral evolution for the world. In 

_ fact, it is the Germans rather than 
: & the English that are solemn, con- 
vinced, and universal snobs. If 
they do not seem so much snobs in 
particular, it is because they are 

9 ©«Shobs iiberhaupt. It is not only 
. sz from the nobility that grateful dews 

descend on. their sensitive hearts, 

as upon open flowers; they yearn 
also after the professors and the 
artists, and assiduously dress their 

822-824 domestic mind, so far as the cloth 

will go, in the latest intellectual 

Their respect for what 
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Atherton’s 


. I. Isr ) ido. , . 
ample—which we may call snobbery ———. eeeee 
if we please—lends English life in The Tercentenary of Colbert... ... ... 826 holds the official stage, and holds 
att : ae Worship, by J.T.Sheppard ... 827 ; : . . 
particular its most characteristic A Novel by poring tach sheppard &, it for the moment, is beautiful in 


excellences—order without  con- 
straint, leisure without apathy, se- 
clusion without solitude, good 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Croce Keeps His Head 


. 88 its completeness. They can change 
829-882 their front without changing their 
formation. And the _ occasional 





pricks and heartburnings of snob- 





manners without punctilio, emula- 
tion without intrigue, splendour 
without hollowness? Why such bitterness about the 
harmless absurdities that may fringe this national 
discipline? Are these moralists in fact only envious 
and sulky? Is it sour grapes? It would sometimes 
seem as if, in England, the less representative a man 
was the more eagerly he took to literature, and thought 
that by hating his fellow-men and despising their 
prevalent feelings he rendered himself eminently fit 
to be their guide and redeemer. , 

In fact, there is a philosophical principle implied in 
snobbery, a principle which is certainly false if made 
absolute, but which fairly expresses the moral relations 
of things in a certain perspective. If we all really 
stood on different steps in a single ladder of progress, 
then to admire and imitate those above us and to 
identify ourselves with them by hook or by crook 


bery are entirely drowned in their 


case in its voluminous vicarious joys. 


On the whole, however, snobbish sentiment: and 
transcendental philosophy do not express the facts 
of nature. Men and nations do not really march in 
single file, as if they were being shepherded into some 
Noah’s ark. They have perhaps a common root and 
similar beginnings, but they branch out at every 
step into paths between which there is no further 
interchange of sap or common destiny. Their 
respective fruits become incommensurable in beauty 
and in value, like the poetry of different languages, 
and more disparate the more each is perfected after 
its kind. The whale is not a first sketch for the 
butterfly, nor its divine culmination; the mind of 
an ox is not a fuller expression of that of a rabbit. 
The poet does not evolve into the general, nor vice 
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versa ; nor does a man, in growing further, become 
a woman, superior as she may be in her own way. 
That is why snobbery is really a vice: it tempts us 
to neglect and despise our proper virtues in aping 
those of other people. If an angel appeared to me 
displaying his iridescent wings and treble voice and 
heart fluttering with eternal love, | should say, 
“ Certainly, 1 congratulate you, but I do not wish to 
resemble you.’’ Snobbery haunts those who are not 
reconciled with themselves; evolution is the hope 
of the immature. You cannot be everything. Why 
not be what you are ? 

This contentment with oneself, in its rational 
mixture of pride with humility, and its infinite in- 
difference to possibilities which to us are impossible, 
is well understood in the great East—which is a moral 
as well as a geographical.climate. There every one 
feels that circumstances have not made and cannot 
unmake the soul. Variations of fortune do not move 
a man from his inborn centre of gravity. Whatever 
happens and whatever people say he puts up with 
as he would with bad weather. He lets them thunder 
and rage, and continues to sit on his heels in his 
corner, in the shade or in the sun according to the 
season, munching his crust of bread, meditating on 
heaven and earth, and publishing on occasion to the 
passers-by, or to the wilderness, the revelations he 
receives from the spirit; and if these are particularly 
vivid, he will not hesitate to cry “‘ So saith the Lord,” 
with an equal dignity or assurance whether he be 
sage, king, or beggar. Such firmness and indepen- 
dence of character are admirable, so long as the 
expression of them remains merely poetical or moral. 
It is enough if confessions are sincere, and aspirations 
true to the heart that utters them. In the heights 
and the depths we are all solitary, and we are deceived 
if we think otherwise, even when people say they 
agree with us, or form a sect under our name. As 
our radical bodily functions are incorrigibly selfish 
and persistent, so our ultimate ideals, if they are 
sincere, must for ever deviate from those of others 
and find their zenith in a different star. The moral 
world is round like the heavens, and the directions 
which life can take are infinitely divergent and un- 
returning. 

But in the world of circumstances, in matters 
of politics and business, information, and_ thrift, 
civilized men move together: their interests, if not 
identical, are parallel, and their very conflicts and 
rivalries arise out of this contact and relevance in 
their aims. Eminence in this worldly sphere is 
unmistakable. One fortune in money can be measured 
against another and may be increased to equal it; 
and in government, fashion, and notoriety some 
people are unmistakably at the top of the tree, and 
doubtless deserve to be there, having found the right 
method of climbing. It is only natural that those 
who wish to climb too should study and imitate 
them. Awe and respect for such persons is an honest 
expression of social idealism: it is an admiration 
mixed with curiosity and with the desire for pro- 
pinquity, because their achievements are in our own 
line of business and a prosperous partnership is not 
out of the question. Their life is the ideal of ours. 
Yet all such conventional values and instrumentalities, 
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in which we are perhaps absorbed, in the end sq 
nothing to the heart. If by chance, in the shifts 
of this world, we pop up near the people whom we 
distantly admired, and reach the crest of the wave 
in their company, we discover how great an illusion 
it was that it would be good or possible for us to 
resemble them; conventional friends, we have no 
instincts, joys, or memories in common. It js 
perhaps, from quite another age or race, from an 
utterly different setting of worldly tasks and am- 
bitions, that some hint of true friendship and under. 
standing reaches us in our hermitage; and even 
this hint is probably a hollow reverberation of our 
own soliloquy. In this slippery competitive earth 
snobbery is not unreasonable ; but in heaven and hel] 
there are no snobs. There every despised demon 
hugs his favourite vice for ever, and even the smallest 
of the stars shines with a singular glory. 


G. SANTAYANA. 


THE PRINCESSE DE CADIGNAN 
AND HENRY ADAMS 


F anyone were to ask which of Balzac’s women one 
would soonest have taken down to dinner, I should 
not be the only one to reply Diane de Maufrigneuse, 

afterwards Princesse de Cadignan. Andif anyone were 
to proceed to ask why, the reason given would be that 
in the companionship of this attractive and witty lady 
there would have been the certainty of being amused. 
There is, no doubt, a certain amount of presumption 
in the very idea that the princess would have amused 
one, since it was no small tribute to a man that she 
thought him worth whileamusing. On the other hand, 
there was no small danger in being so amused. When 
Diane chose to exercise her force of attraction, she did 
so with a great-hearted disregard of the possible con- 
sequences, or rather, the only consequence for which 
she had any regard was that the attraction should 
work irresistibly. The amount of masculine energy, 
wealth and time that would be expended in the restora- 
tion of equilibrium she regarded not at all, since, for her, 
the restoration of equilibrium was the unpleasant but 
inevitable result of working on such unsatisfactory 
material as a man. Itisrecorded of her that, when she 
undertook the fascination of Victurnien d’Esgrignon, a 
spoilt young cub who deserved to be ruined, “‘ elle estima 
l’erreur du jeune comte a six bons mois d’amour pur.” 
The estimate was, as they say, conservative: he had 
more than six months of exquisite delight. The 
restoration of equilibrium, however, involved him in a 
clumsy forgery, from the results of which he was only 
saved by the intervention of his charmer, who put on 
man’s clothes for the occasion, and when the adventure 
was over bid him a rather chilly farewell. She could 
not pardon weakness in any matter but in resistance 
to her own force. 

To a severe mind, perhaps, the princess does not 
come too well out of this adventure, as Balzac recounts 
it in‘ Le Cabinet des Antiques” ; but the strange thing 
is that this lovely and attractive creature, who gives 
the impression of radiating gaiety and wit over all the 
somewhat sombre society of the Comédie Humaine, 
does not, on close scrutiny, come particularly well out 
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of any of her adventures. As a matter of fact, she, 


does not appear half so frequently on Balzac’s stage as 
she appears to doin retrospect. She only really holds 
the stage in two stories, “‘ Le Cabinet des Antiques ” 
and ‘“‘ Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan”’: her 
other appearances are but fragmentary. And yet she 
is one of the most living of all Balzac’s creations, and 
one of the most charming. The light that she radiates 
when she does appear seems to continue in her absence, 
and it is a proof of Balzac’s skill and economy that one 
imagines her always in the background of his Paris, 
radiant, extravagant, frivolous, dangerous, a mauvatse 
langue, immoral if you like, but never petty, never 
mean, too proud to be mercenary, too well bred to be 
timid, as candid in her actions as deceitful in her 
appearances. She was not wanting in critics, Heaven 
knows. Her creator himself does not spare her: in 
fact, the cold-blooded hunting-up of a few references 
will amaze a reader who has felt her fascination. 

When Balzac prepares us for her culminating per- 
formance, the inspiration at the age of thirty-six of a 
lasting passion in the breast of a truly great and 
virtuous man, the writer Daniel d’Arthez, he gives us 
the whole of her dossier, so that there may be no 
deception. He is as frank with us as the friends of 
d’Arthez were with him. Her escapades with at least 
nine of the prominent men of the day, her ruinous 
disregard of economics, her unabashed confession that 
she still dreamed of the love combined with happiness 
which she had never found, and her Machiavellian 
tactics when she saw this ideal within her grasp—these 
are all set up as so many jumps on the course over 
which the genius of Balzac and the spell of Diane urge 
the reader without the slightest difficulty. D’Arthez 
accepts her, and we are glad that he should do so, as a 
martyred angel, for she is strong enough to play the 
part and he is strong enough to support his fancy 
against a world of other people’s facts. For him, 
Diane plays her last great card with fortune. She 
sends him to a supper party at the house of her dearest 
friend, Madame d’Espard, knowing that there d’ Arthez 
will hear the very worst from the witty tongues of her 
ancient flames. And so, at the end of a brilliant meal, 
during which the character of the princess has been 
most agreeably torn to pieces, the man of genius 
justifies her confidence by a sublime ‘‘ Quand méme ?”’ 
“But,” he says, ‘“‘ Madame la princesse de Cadignan 
has this advantage over men: when you haverun into 
danger for her, she saves you and abuses nobody. 
Why should there not be one woman, among all women, 
who amuses herself with men as men amuse themselves 
with women ? Why should not the fair sex from time 
to time take its revenge ?’’ Accordingly, the princess 
and her man of letters lived happily ever after, and 
nobody who has read their story could grudge it them. 

And what on earth has all this got to do with Henry 
Adams, the delightful American pessimist, who, in his 
philosophic confessions ‘‘ The Education of Henry 
Adams,’’ has left a highly suggestive treatise on the 
impossibility of learning anything during a long life 
on this benighted planet ? Henry Adams in his youth 
might have met the princess in her old age and have 
derived from her conversation some of that education 
which he failed to find elsewhere. But he records no 
such event, and, indeed, his reticence about the edu- 
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cative power of women, or about its failure, is extremely 
marked in that otherwise comprehensive survey of 
human activity. However, it is just where his reflec- 
tions turn upon women—leaving the particular riddle 
which he proposes amiably unsolved—that the Princesse 
de Cadignan comes in, though not by name. What 
Henry Adams says of woman as a force goes far to 
explain the attraction of the princess, its easy victory 
over all criticism and detraction, and the philosophic 
as well as the artistic rightness of her presentation in 
the Comédie Humaine as a radiant and altogether 
adorable being. 

Without interviewing her, and probably without 
thinking of her, Henry Adams solved her mystery. He 
is led to his unconscious solution in the course of his 
spiritual A2neid when, having come to the conclusion 
that the sequerce of thought in the world was chaos, 
he turned at last to cogitate on the sequence of force. 
In the year 1900, however, in the Gallery of Machines 
at the Paris Exhibition, his historical neck ‘‘ was 
broken by the irruption of forces totally new.” Con- 
templating all forces since the commencement of the 
universe, he came to the conclusion that no common 
measure could be found for them but their attraction 
to his own mind. Taking as instances of otherwise 
totally disparate forces the Cross and X rays, he says: 
“‘ They were as different as a magnet is from gravitation, 
supposing one knew what a magnet was, or gravitation, 
or love. The force of the Virgin was still felt at 
Lourdes, and seemed to be as potent as X-rays; but 
in America neither Venus nor Virgin had value as 
force—at most as sentiment.’ And yet, he reflects, 
‘“‘ the woman had once been supreme ; in France shestill 
seemed potent, not merely as a sentiment, but as a 
force On one side, at the Louvre and at 
Chartres was the highest energy ever known to man, 
the creator of four-fifths of his noblest art, exercising 
vastly more attraction over the human mind than all 
the steam-engines and dynamos ever dreamed of ; and 
yet this energy was unknown to the American mind. 
An American Virgin would never dare command: an 
American Venus would never dare exist.” Then, 
going off on another tack, Adams begins to ponder the 
possibility that the mass of new forces crowding into 
the world at the end of the nineteenth century might 
accelerate or deflect the most fundamental of all forces 
of inertia, that of sex-inertia. He turns again to his 
own countrywoman. She, if not deflected, has begun 
to feel that she is ripe for deflection. To his question, 
‘‘ Why is the American woman a failure?” her inevit- 
able answer, ‘“‘ Because the American man is a failure,”’ 
admitted the assumption. He saw the American 
woman a failure in a mechanical age, and the American 
man, with his hand on a lever, intent on keeping up a 
high speed for his living, unable to admit emotions, 
anxieties or subconscious distractions without breaking 
his neck. In America the woman, having lost her old 
place, could not create for herself a new one : she could 
only forlornly run after the man, bent over a lever of 
her own, pretending to be equally impervious to 
emotion. If she did not, ‘‘she might glitter with 
historical diamonds and sparkle with wit as brilliant 
as gems, in rooms as splendid as any in Rome at its 
best; but she saw no one except her own sex who 
knew enough to be worth dazzling, or was competent 
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to pay her intelligent homage . . . . nine out of 
ten refused her request to be civilized, and the tenth 
bored her.” 

And if the Princesse de Cadignan had met her unj 
fortunate American counterpart, she could not have 
comforted her, even had she understood her case. 
Henry Adams makes it clear that no counterpart could 
have existed in America, and in so doing, illuminates 
the mystery of the princess herself. Diane de 
Maufrigneuse was a living force, an old force, a primi- 
tive force, disguise and vary it how she would as da plus 
grande comédienne de son temps, the only force that 
woman exercises, the force of attraction. On Balzac’s 
testimony, her force could prevail against the most 
powerful masculine forces of the day, the egoism of a 
Rastignac, the political force of a De Marsay, the 
idealism of Michel Chrestien and the philosophic 
abstraction of Daniel d’Arthez. She held her own 
with ease and gaiety, if not without calculation. So 
far from bending over a lever to chase more powerful 
machines along a dusty road, she had but to press the 
emotional button and the masculine force was diverted 
from its selfish orbit. Woman as a force was still 
potent in France, and she is Balzac’s personification 
of that force. It is a natural force and she exercises 
it naturally, with profound technical ease in adapting 
it to particularends. She wasaninspiration as well as 
a danger, and men disregarded the risk for the sake of 
the inspiration. Fewrefused to be civilized, and none 
dared to be bores. ‘‘ Women make kings pay tribute, 
and have dominion over them,” says the writer of 
the Book of Esdras. “And no king so strong, but 
a fair woman is stronger than he is.” And when this 
strength is all-powerful, its possessor can afford to do 
without the calculating egoism of man and of lesser 
women. This is the triumph of the Princesse de 
Cadignan: she would have been the first to laugh 
at Madame Curie, had she not wept at such treachery 
in a Frenchwoman. She need not fear, however: 
there will always be plenty of Adamses to perceive the 
force of Eve. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


THE GREAT BLASKET: BRENDAN 


Sometimes I dream the whole rock-girdled island, 
Adorned with the pale grasses and high ferns 
And delicate faint-hued blossoms of the cliffs, 
Floats insubstantial on the sea, 

Like the upthrust back 

Of the huge fish Iasconius, where much-wandering 
And far-adventuring Brendan held the Easters 
Year after year of that long pilgrimage. 

For this is Brendan’s sea, 

And yonder Brendan’s mountain cloud-encompassed 
Stands lonely in the sky ; 

And here he pondered over the strange splendour 
That led him on, island to island, lost 

In the vague, unpathed, unvoyageable sea, 

Till in the twilight of the polar ocean 

Huge ice-hills, ghostly in the ghostly sky, 
Loomed over his frail boat, 

And on one gleaming pinnacle there clung 

A chained and brooding shape, 

Iscariot caught one day’s length out of Hell. 


Rosin FLOWER. 
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REVIEWS 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


THE NotTE-Booxs OF SAMUEL BUTLER. Edited by Henry Festing 
Jones. (Fifield. 6s. 6d. net.) 
T is difficult to form a just estimate of Samuel Butler’s 
] work. The age in which that work was done, the 
Victorian Age, is now very remote. We understand 
it less than we understand almost any other period in 
history. We cannot determine how far Butler’s dissociation 
was real and how far apparent. On the hypothesis that 
the Victorians actually were what their writings make 
them out to be, that the public individual truly represented 
the private individual, Butler’s dissociation and originality 
are great. We know that at the present day the pre- 
dominant mental colouring as exhibited in public utterances, 
in public conduct, and in the majority of writings is, on 
the whole, a trap for the historian. There is a widespread 
but comparatively inarticulate life which he would ignore, 
and a solitary survivor, the product of that life, might 
well appear a unique and unprepared phenomenon. The 
matter is further complicated by the fact that many of 
our present stock of commonplaces were Butler’s discoveries, 
It may be that he was the source; certainly he has had 
at least one prominent and very vigorous disciple. But 
here, again, we are not clear how far we really derive from 
Butler. It is difficult, moreover, to do justice to the degree 
of insight necessary to discover our commonplaces. When 
both ideas and period are remote we can establish a 
correspondence, perhaps unjustifiably, but without much 
misgiving ; in this case, however, the ideas are modern, 
and the period remote to an extent difficult to determine. 
But while an estimate of Butler’s relative position 
presents great difficulties we may, with greater ease, 
determine his absolute position. We may say how much 
we like him and how far we agree with him. In the first 
place it is apparent that Butler was, at bottom, a mystic, 
or, in view of the fact that the word ‘‘ mystic ’’ covers 
an apparent diversity of creatures, we had better say he 
was some kind of mystic. As with all mystics, his instru- 
ment was insight. Having reached a conclusion, he 
proceeded merely to enunciate it. Doubtless the 
enunciation was accompanied with great wealth of 
illustration, much wit and often a whole apparatus of 
argument. But the quality of the argument is seldom 
satisfactory ; it rarely has more than a surface plausibility ; 
it largely depends on using the same word in different 
senses, and it is in no case adequate to the strength of 
Butler’s conclusion or to the emphatic character of our 
own assent, provided we agree with him. If we agree 
with Butler we invent our own arguments. He is himself 
quite aware of the nature of his own logic, but, as was 
usual with him, he generalizes his own peculiarities, and 
passes judgment on logic in general. He does not believe 
that we can be won by argument ; we are won by tone 
and temper, by the manner which is the man himself. 
He is apt to think that, if he dislikes a man, he can be 
taught nothing by him. It is probably true that Butler 
could have learned nothing from him. His instrument 1s 
insight, and this insight, for what he calls “ practical 
purposes,” is often very keen. He saw through absolute 
ethics ; he thought he saw through, but more doubtfully, 
absolute truth. In other respects he does not strike one 
as particularly valuable for philosophy. It would require 
a biologist to tell us the value of his science. To a layman 
his arguments seem, as usual, to rest on a confused use 
of words; but since the value of Butler’s conclusions 1s 
not to be estimated by the strength of the arguments 
with which he supports them, we must wait to see how 
far his guesses are right guesses. 
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There is something bleak about Butler’s mind, and it 
is probably this quality that makes some of his shots seem 
not to hit the target. — His insight is, too often, eccentric. 
It would seem that his own emotional life was not very 
rich, that there were many things he did not know, and 
in his black-and-white reproductions we sometimes feel 
that he has neglected what happens to be essential. His 
views on the family, familiar to us through Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, are an instance of this. He presents the other 
side, the neglected aspect, as if it were the whole, whereas it 
is no more central, of course, than the view he rebels 
against. This is, indeed, the vice of his method, when 
he is consciously using a method. As he says, he likes to 
stand a proposition on its head, to shake it and see what 
tumbles out of it. It is an excellent method ina preliminary 
survey: Butler too often accepted the resulting topsy- 
turvydom as the whole truth about the matter. If he 
had always borne in mind the things he saw clearly at one 
time or another (which no man can do) he would have 
avoided his own errors. He contradicts himself sufficiently 
frequently to furnish detractor or disciple with plenty 
of material ; nevertheless, there is a residual drift amongst 
all these proper motions, and that is towards what the 
Germans have called ‘‘ Butlerismus,”’ the standing of 
accepted opinions on their head and saying that is the 
truth about them. This method, combined with a some- 
times excessive use of reasoning by analogy, is Butler's 
ordinary apparatus. It is an extremely useful equipment 
for a literary man; it automatically ensures a fantastic 
originality. ‘It suggests any number of entertaining 
subjects such as: ‘‘ The Complete Drunkard. He would 
not give money to sober people, he said they would only 
eat it and send their children to school with it.’’ Indeed, 
not only Butler’s own writings, but those of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, show what can be done 
with the method. When the inversion is better pro- 
portioned, as well as more striking, than the ordinary 
way up, and when the analogies are not too strained, we 
get work which is suggestive as well as entertaining. 
When it is crudely done we get such things as Butler’s 
note on Saints, which concludes: ‘‘ When a saint 
complains that people do not know the things belonging 
to their peace, what he really means is that they do not 
sufficiently care about the things belonging to his own 
peace,” and that is merely silly. Is this a result of discipline 
or is it emotional dryness? Did Butler grow so nervous 
of being humbugged that he thought nearly all cheques 
forged cheques, or was he naturally incapable of certain 
distinctions ? We think the latter alternative the right 
one. There is something of ‘the crochety old bachelor 
about Butler. He liked “sensible ’’ people, and, as far 
as a mystic can be, he was a thoroughly sensible man. 
He was more: he was a thoroughly sensible Englishman. 
He dislikes blackguards and saints ; he dislikes fools and 
philosophers. He thinks that a man should be like an 
ideal stew, and have a little of everything. His dislike of 
extremes makes him, in his desire to be thoroughly 
comfortable, deny their existence. As we have seen, 
saints are not very different from rogues. As regards 
philosophy : 

When you have got all the rules and all the lore of philosophy 
and logic well into your head, and have spent years in getting to 
understand at any rate what they meanand have them at command, 
you will know less for practical purposes than one who has never 
studied logic or philosophy. 

A philosopher, after all, is not very difierent from a fool. 

This absence of humility in Butler is, of course, 
often justified. Welmay agree that he was a better writer 
than most of his contemporaries. When he thinks, 
however, that he has ‘‘ exposed ’’ Darwin and Huxley, 
and that it isJthe jealousy of a powerful scientific coterie 
that prevents his due recognition, we may be more doubtful. 
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But Butler thinks that must be the explanation; he ha 
every confidence in himself, and he is always willing to 
admit that other men are less honest than himself. He 
had a crotchet about Handel. He disliked Bach and 
Beethoven, and of course it follows that they were on the 
wrong road. He does not doubt that Handel saw which 
way things were going and deliberately refrained from 
treading the downward path. It does not seem to have 
occurred to Butler that there were probably a number of 
things he could not understand. No, those who differed 
from him were corrupted in some way ; perhaps they did 
not really know what they liked; perhaps they were 
prigs ; perhaps they were fools. This is all very hearty ; 
it is the “ sensible’ Englishman to the life. Butler had 
the great virtue of his type: he did think for himself. 
Perhaps if he had had more recognition he would have 
been more mellow. If he had not lived quite so 
emphatically in Clifford’s Inn he might have been a little 
less angular. As it was, in order to be ‘“‘ comfortable ” 
he had to emphasize his independence, he had to acquire 
more self-sufficiency than was perhaps natural to him, and, 
receiving no credit for the good things he did, he had to 
embrace the simple alternative that either all his work 
was very good or else it was very bad. He knew it was 
not very bad, and so he doggedly insisted that it was all 
very good. Having no solid ground of public esteem on 
which to stand, he could afford to laugh at no part of his 
work. He could make no concessions to an indifferent 
public, for he could not face it with a like indifference 
Butler was not, like Cavendish, a genuine recluse. H! 
wanted recognition, and it tormented him that he did ne 

get it. He could not admit that the world was genuinely 
indifierent to him, and here, perhaps, we have a trace of 
humility. He put it down to the coteries, with what 
justice we do not know. There is something pathetic 
in the way he cherishes the picture of Darwin and Huxley 
trembling lest he produce another book. Asan alternative 
he persuades himself that he would dislike success if 


he won it. “If I were to succeed I should be bored to 
death by my success in a fortnight, and so, I am convinced, 
would my friends.’’ He says this repeatedly. How 


much better he might have been if the ‘‘Erewhon ”’ success 
had been followed up we do not know, but we think he 
would have been better. 

As it is, although he is very good, we doubt if he is good 
enough to secure that immortality en bloc which he so 
strongly coveted. As a thinker and a man of science he 
was an eccentric and original amateur; the immortal 
element in him is less solid. It is elusive and perennial, 
not lessened but enriched by his inconsistency and way- 
wardness. Of this element the “‘ Note-Books” are the 
treasure - house. Butler was permanently engaged in 
glancing sideways at the universe. In his other books 
a single glance is prolonged into argument and at least 
an outward similarity with books in general, and accord- 
ingly they have to bear the weight of a criticism which 
they cannot wholly support. In the ‘‘ Note-Books”’ we 
have the record of all Butler’s sideways glances, with the 
bloom of their momentary freshness intact. No one has 
written more wisely of his notes than Butler himself 
when he said: ‘‘ One’s thoughts fly so fast that one must 
shoot them ; it is no use trying to put salt on their tails.” 
Perhaps he also knew that the best of his thoughts were not 
thoughts at all. 


WE are glad to learn that the Oxford University Press will 
shortly publish a volume of selections from Donne’s sermons, 
edited by Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith. Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
name is a guarantee of nice literary discrimination, and the 
announcement that the volume will be uniform with Mr. 
Chapman's “ Selections from Boswell”’ is a guarantee of the 
adequacy of the format. 
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THOROUGH ANCESTORS 


THE FouNnDERS: PORTRAITS OF PERSONS BORN ABROAD WHO 
CAME TO THE COLONIES IN NoRTH AMERICA BEFORE THE 
Year 1701. With an Introduction, Biographical Outlines 
and Comments on the Portraits by Charles Knowles Bolton 
2 vols. (Boston, Mass., Boston Athenzeum.) 

HE title of these admirably bound and printed 
volumes states their contents precisely; but it 
does not indicate the entertainingness of Mr. 

Bolton’s ‘‘ biographical outlines.” For about each of 

these portraits he answers not only the question, ‘‘ Who 

is it?’ but goes far to reply to the much more searching 
one, ‘‘ What is he like?” Mr. Bolton tells us who 
all the sitters—or one should certainly say, in some cases, 
the victims—of these portraits were, when they were 
born and when they died, what they did, and something 
of what their admirers and their relations said about 

them. So that of one lady we read that “she was a 

person of great and exemplary piety and charity in every 

relation wherein she stood—whether considered as a 

Christian, a wife, a mother, a mistress, a neighbour, or 

a friend, her conduct was equalled by few, excelled by 

none’”’; while of Mr. Elias Ball the sister of his first 

wife remarked : 

I am very sorry to hear Brother Ball is such an unthinking 
man to forget so good a wife as I don’t doubt she made him. I 
am very sorry dear Betty fell into his hands, since I see he had 
no greater value for her and her children than to marry one as young 
as his daughter. I am sure he is a man of no principles, neither 
honor nor gratitude, for my aunt might a chose whether she would 
a left him a groat. 

Mr. Bolton stoutly takes up the cudgels for Mr. Ball. 
“While it is entertaining to the reader,” he says, 
‘it does not shake our faith in the rather portly gentleman 
in the red cap with the sad eyes and courteous bearing. 
His regard for the memory of his first wife, Elizabeth, 
may have an echo in his will, where he mentions only 
two of his grandchildren, both named Elizabeth, to each 
of whom he left a Negro girl.’’ Mr. Bolton may pin his 
faith to the sad eyes and the courteous bearing. We 
personally should like to have heard the sister-in-law 
upon them. Mr. Bolton describes the second wife as 
‘an efficient young girl,’ and adds that she bore seven 
children, all but one of whom died young. We can imagine 
the sister-in-law’s manner of saying that word “ efficient.” 
She would certainly accuse Mr. Bolton of partiality towards 
Brother Ball. He was, Mr. Bolton tells us, ‘‘a pew- 
owner in St. Philip’s Church, a resolute patriot, a daring 
hunter, shrewd, and a thrifty merchant in shingles, tar, 
rice, hides, and other products of the broad acres which 
he added to his estate.’’ Why not a resolute pew-owner, 
or a daring pew-owner? Why should the other occupa- 
tions have all the adjectives? A guide like Mr. Bolton 
would be a very attractive adjunct to a modern picture 
show. 

For Mr. Bolton is always sympathetic to his subject. 
He is not like the housekeeper who told Horace Walpole 
that her ladyship’s chin was “ far longer than that.” Of 
Philippa Frances, Lady Berkeley, for instance, a lady 
here portrayed with mutton cheeks and more than three 
parts of a squint, he tells us that when asked to intercede 
for a defeated enemy she said : 

If I am at all acquainted with my heart I should with more 
easiness of mind have worne the Canvas shroud the Rebels said 
they would make me glad of, than have had this fatal occasion 
of interceding for mercy. 
and that she ‘‘ devised”’ a particularly annoying insult 
for some political enemies of her husband, sending them 
home in her family coach driven by the common hangman. 
Mr. Bolton, however, comments: ‘“‘Speak as we will 
about her now, the fact remains that three distinguished 
men married her—and how many more wanted to do so 
we shall never know.” It certainly seems rather a fruitless 
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speculation, and more justifiable in the case of Mrs. Norrj 

, : . s 
one would think, a lady who must certainly have been 
beautiful and amiable, since we have not only her portrait 
to judge by, but the fact that she is referred to in a letter 
to William Penn as “that lovely-tempered woman,” 
One wonders what it was that inspired the Mr. James 
Logan who made the remark to speak with so much 
feeling. He was an Irishman, a convert to Quakerism 
and the business agent of the Penn family. Mr. Bolton 
says of him that “‘ he was shrewd, tactful but firm; frank 
in his judgments of character ; ponderous perhaps, and 
in private severely outspoken at times.” When suffering 
from disappointed love he ‘‘ grew touchy and was apt 
to give rough and short answers which many call haughty.” 
Nothing there throws light upon his comment on Mrs 
Norris’s temper. He was a friend of the family ; but 
he can scarcely have been aware that he was ponderous, 
There must have been some other test. Perhaps he tried 
turning the candles upside down to make them burn more 
brightly. Whatever it was, Mrs. Norris bore it with 
complete good humour ; that, at any rate, is plain. 

One searches these volumes in vain for portraits of 
the Pilgrim Fathers as the popular imagination conceives 
them. The rarely-beautiful Winslows, Sir Harry Vane 
and the Penns seem, like the Huguenots, to have, in Mr, 
Bolton’s words, ‘‘ escaped the sterner and grimmer features 
of Puritanism.”” The Rev. Thomas Thacher, however, 
was not so lucky. In his youth people exclaimed at the 
sight of him: ‘‘ There goes a Puritan”; and in later 
life his wife was observed to go “‘ after a very triumphant 
manner, to be forever with the Lord.’’ ‘ His mouth,” 
Mr. Bolton tells us, ‘‘ is said to be characteristic of the 
Thachers to this day.” It certainly is the sort of thing 
that runs in families. The rest of the Pilgrim Fathers 
may have been conscious that, like Mr. Yeats’s theologian, 
they had ‘“‘ never known those thoughts that shape the 
lines of the body for beauty and animation.” We have 
the portrait of Sir Richard Saltonstall, who, though a 
Puritan himself, deplored the bigotry of Puritans and 
addressed a letter to the leaders of the Boston church: 

It doth not a little grieve my spirit to hear what sadde things 

are reported dayly of your tyranny and persecutions in New England, 
as that you fine, whip and imprison men for their consciences. 
re. These rigid ways have layed you very low in the hearts 
of the saynts. 
“Perhaps an all-wise God,’’ says Mr. Bolton, catching 
the spirit of this letter, ‘“‘ has spared us the sight of some 
countenances, while preserving the benign and manly 
face of Sir Richard.” 

The earliest settlers of all had certainly little time for 
theology. There are Captain John Smith, who was saved 
from the Indians by Princess Pocahontas, and George 
Percy, who described the condition of the Virginian 
settlement in 1607: 

Our men were destroyed by cruell diseases, as Swellings, Flixes 
Burning Fevers, and by warres, and some departed suddenly, but 
for the most part they died of meere famine. Wee watched every 
three nights, lying on the bare cold ground. . . . Our food 
was but a small Can of Barlie sod in water, to five men a day, our 
drink cold water taken out of the River, which was at a floud verie 
salt, at a low tide full of slime and filth, which was the destruction 
of many of our men. 

These people, one feels, held only a bridge-head in the 
New World, but fifty years later civilization is safely 
across, when Mrs. Susanna Moseley is bargaining with a 
gentleman about a sale of cattle. She describes the 
‘‘juells’”” which she will give in exchange, and assures 
him : 
but good Sir have no scruples concerning their rightness, for 
I went myself from Rotterdam to the Hague to inquire of ye gould- 
smiths and found y’t they weare all Right, therefore thats without 
question, and for ye hat band y’t alone cost five hundred gilders 
as my husband knows verry well and will tell you soe when he 
sees you... . 
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With their ‘‘ juells,” velvets, laces, and Godfrey Kneller 
wigs, there is no marked air of unworldliness about the 
Founders. Whether their originals left Europe to escape 
religious persecution, or because their political friends 
were out of power, or to avoid the fussy interference of 
the law in their native countries, they all had in common 
the object of making a fortune. “Rich in temporal 


goods, richer in spiritual,’ runs the epitaph of one Dutch 


Jady. It is not Mr. Bolton’s fault that the records that 


are left of the Founders are more concerned with their 
temporal than their spiritual riches. It is apparently 
more difficult to bequeath a graceful memory than a 
rose diamond ring, and it is only the startling and unusual 
that gets, as they say, into the papers. If we judged 
by some of the things that have got into Mr. Bolton’s 
book, we could almost suggest his calling it as a sub-title 
“The Old Adam in the New World.” One of the Founders 
is Sir Thomas Lunsford, for example, who “ was called 
an outlaw, absentee from church, and a ruined and desper- 
ate character, subsisting in part on the flesh of young 
children.”” ‘‘ He had,” Mr. Bolton adds, ‘‘ red hair and a 
lame leg, the former indicative of his temperament, and 
the latter a by-product of his career.’’ There is also 
Cornelius Steenwyck, who in the year 1656 took his 
neighbour’s wife ‘‘ to walk in a secluded dell.” ‘‘ There 
unluckily ’’ (to quote the always sympathetic Mr. Bolton) 
they met Jan Adamsen, to whom, “to silence his tongue,” 
the neighbour’s wife gave ‘‘ such a kiss that he could scarcely 
compose himself.’”” But he complained to a town gossip 
afterwards that ‘‘ he wished he had taken Madame’s gold 
ring instead of the kiss.’’ The affair caused a considerable 
scandal, Mr. Bolton tells us, in New Amsterdam. The 
Rev. George Keith, however, showed a more serious mind. 
He was born in Aberdeen, became a Quaker, and was 
knocked down by the “ bell-ringers” in 1664. After 
a short stay in jail, owing to his militant Christianity, 
he emigrated to Boston. Here, after defending Quakerism 
for twenty-five years, he ‘‘ began to waver,” and he joined 
the Church of England and assailed the Quakers bitterly, 
even rising ‘“‘to deride them from their own gallery.” 
Unable because of their belief to take the bell-ringers’ 
course with Mr. Keith, the Quakers could only reply 
to his attacks ‘‘ with quotations from his earlier writings.” 
One of them even had the bad luck to rescue him from 
drowning, when the following conversation took place. 
“John,” said Mr. Keith, ‘‘ ye have been a means under 
God to save our natural Life, suffer me to be a means under 
God to save your Soul.” To which the Quaker replied 
rather tartly, we think, ‘‘ George, save thy own soul, I have 
no need of thy help.”” Mr. Keith said, “‘I will pray for 
your conversion.’””’ The Quaker countered with ‘ The 
Prayers of the Wicked are an abomination.’”’ Mr. Keith 
thought this very uncharitable. 

Clearly none of these amusing people realized that they 
were Founders. They imagined that they were living 
at the very end of time. If they had known what would 
happen to them, they would perhaps have had themselves 
painted with draped curtains and scrolls about them 
and laurel wreaths labelled ‘‘ Carolina,” ‘‘ Virginia,” 
“Maryland,” ‘‘New York,” and ‘Pa.’ And what 
very different lives they might have led! As it was, 
they had no sense of the responsibilities that have over- 
taken them (responsibilities of a kind that may—awful 
thought !—overtake any of us). If they had, some of 
them might have preferred to hide in the obscurity at the 
end of Volume Two, where are the people “ called” this 
and ‘‘known as” that, and ‘‘ probably” (and again 
probably not) the other. Perhaps it is only an entirely 
fictitious pathos that we attach to those pretty nameless 
graves marked with such labels as ‘‘ Boy with Bird” or 
“Portrait of a Lady Unknown.” 

S. L. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN PALESTINE 


WITH THE British ARMY IN THE Hoty LAnp. By Major H. O. 
Lock, the Dorsetshire Regiment. With Maps. (Robert Scott. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

EFORE the war the phrases of the candid friend 

B intended to describe one whose powers had waned 

were “‘ Was-Bird’”’ and “‘ Has-Been.”” Similar mor- 

phology applied to the Turk might well call him an “‘ If- 
Had-Been” or ‘“‘If-Only.” Subhi Bey, the Turkish 
commander at the fight for Basrah, remarked, after our 
troops had given him and his men a sound drubbing and 
added the date-groves of Basrah and the oil-works at 
Abadan to our conquests: “‘ Ah, if only I had had one 
single gun of such-and-such a calibre, you would never 
have taken my city.”’ Similar is the story told by Major 
Lock of the Turkish officer-prisoner who said: ‘If the 
Turkish rations had been as good as yours you would 
never have captured Gaza.”” The Turk’s reputation as 
a soldier has suffered seriously ; he is a fairly good fighter 
behind trenches, and has a power of obtaining results out 
of the most unpromising factors, but his intelligence is 
Mongol. Add to this last a boastful nature grafted on 
an ignorance of civilized progress, and a cadging disposition 
which asks everything and gives nothing, and you will 
understand the psychology which led the Turk to take 
up arms against us who once—a very long time ago now—- 
were his helpers. Finally, consider his philosophy of the 
unfulfilled conditional mood with which we started, and 
you will see that his ineptitude at appreciating the situation, 
‘* that little more, and how much it is,”’ explains his repeated 
disasters in war. Worship violence as much as you like, 
carve a crossed revolver and dagger on your tombstone, 
but do not pick quarrels which lead to modern warfare 
unless you can make your own guns, powder, motors, 
railways, wireless or bully beef. 

That is why British and Indian troops drove the Turk 
out of Palestine and Mesopotamia. Within three months 
of the outbreak of war with Turkey we had captured 
Basrah ; an abortive attempt by the Turks against the 
Suez Canal had been beaten back, and our riposte against 
El-Arish was shortly to begin. Baghdad fell to us in 
March, 1917, Gaza in November, and Jerusalem in December 
(1917, not 1918, as on Major Lock’s p. 84) ; and the final 
great battue took place in September of the following year. 
when Liman von Sanders was utterly defeated and the 
whole of Syria fell into our hands. 

Major Lock joined the Palestine force in the summer of 
1917, so that he can speak as an eye-witness of the events 
after our first and second reverses at Gaza. As a historian 
he leaves little to be desired; as an eye-witness he has 
eliminated egotism from his mental equipment, and we 
miss much of the personal experiences for which posterity 
will ask. But he has taken pains to learn something of 
the history of the places for which he fought, and his 
story of ancient Jerusalem is well told; and, although 
his manuscript was written on active service, he has made 
his book almost a history of the war with Turkey. It is 
an admirable, if dispassionate, account of a heroic campaign 
which ended in the entire overthrow of the Germano 
Turkish forces in Palestine. 

One story we must quote from Major Lock’s book, as 
it ends in an unexpected manner. A British lad, wounded 
in three or four places in the fighting round Rafat, was 
unable to get away with the rest of his company, and lay 
out on Arara for three days, after which he was discovered 
by the Turks. ‘‘ These proceeded to strip him, whereupon 
he made known to them that he was still alive. They 
then bayoneted him, and left him for dead. He lay out 
there for yet another day, now naked, when he was found 
by a German stretcher-party. These took pity on him, 
and removed him to a hospital where he was nursed back 
to life.” R. C.-T. 
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HUMOUR: OFFICIAL AND 
UNOFFICIAL 


Mr. Puncn’s History OF THE GREAT War. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 
QuoTH THE Raven—. By E. V. L. and G. M. (Methuen. Is. 3d. net.) 
T is perhaps a pity that, not having formed the habit 

I of reading Punch, we did not read it during the war. 

We might have been spared much needless anxiety 
and been able to correct many false impressions. We 
confess that Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War has 
presented that event to us in quite a new light. Some 
allowance must, of course, be made for that humorous 
treatment for which Punch is famous, but this may be done 
without difficulty, for the humour of Punch is not of the 
corrosive and distorting kind, but is rather a gentle emana- 
tion ; it but serves to throw more strongly in relief an 
unshakable and profound seriousness. This record is 
described in the Prologue as ‘‘ a mirror of varying moods.” 
The phrase does less than justice to this remarkable pro- 
duction. There are varying moods, it is true, but they 
accompany a steadfast purpose. The first page recalls 
that high cheerfulness and determination with which 
England resolved once again to defend the rights of small 
nations. That great democratic rally to the colours uplifts 
the generous heart of Punch: “ Every able-bodied public 
school boy and undergraduate of military age has joined 
the colours.’’ Germany has revealed herself at last, but 
“of the soul and spirit of England she knows nothing.” 
In particular she knows nothing of that ‘‘ formidable and 
incorrigible levity ’’ which Punch is going to teach her to 
know the meaning of, “even though, as Lord Kitchener 
thinks, it takes three years to doit.” The next month’s 
review contains a first instalment, and it is formidable 
enough, although a little lacking in levity. The Kaiser 
as “ the Imperial crocodile with the bleeding heart ’’ is the 
only light touch. 

But the Territorials manifest in perfection that astounding 
levity which, Punch informs us, was characteristic of the 
British soldier throughout the war. ‘‘ Feed them like 
princes and pamper them like babies, and they'll complain 
all the time. But stand them up to be shot at and they'll 
take it as a joke, and rather a good joke, too.” If we had 
borne that steadily in mind throughout the war we should 
have been spared much discomfort. As for the mothers 
wno have lost their only sons, “ their pride is greater than 
their pain.” It is quite right that Punch should resent any 
attempts to cloud the universal jollity: in July, 1915, we 
find it calling for a censorship of Parliamentary Reports ; 
the ‘energies of indiscreet, importunate, egotistic or 
frankly disloyal question-mongers’’ perhaps made it 
difficult for some readers to enjoy their weekly Punch. 

But as the months slip by a bitter tone is heard under- 
neath the care-free, sunny laugh. The “ pacifist minority ” 
in the Commons is opposed to conscription ; this effort to 
diminish the national mirth by depriving some young men 
of enjoying the “rather good joke” of being shot at, 
naturally arouses Punch’s resentment. But the varying 
moods become somewhat inconsistent. When Ireland, 
that race of humorists, tried to add to the English stock 
of gaiety in Easter week by shooting at English soldiers, 
Punch’s exquisite perceptions were dulled. It approves 
of the execution of the lrish leaders—possibly because the 
{rish were too few to carry the joke far enough. Naturally 
Punch found the hesitation of Greece to join the Allies 
thoroughly contemptible. With that rare mingling of 
humour and dignity characteristic of Punch when moved 
to its depths, it writes :— 

You say your single aim is just to use 
Your regal gifts for your belovéd nation ; 
Why, then, I see the obvious line to choose, 
Meaning, of course, the path of abdication ; 
Make up your so-called mind—I frankly would— 
To leave your country for your country’s good. 
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The Bolsheviks, as assassins bribed by the Kaiser are 
the occasion of a number of powerful cartoons, altho h 
we should have thought that the delicious absurdity of the 
joke was not very apparent to the more simple-minded 
Punch readers. Punch is rather fond of these jokes. Thus 
its picture of the Labour situation, representing the two 
lions of Labour and Capital lying down together in amj 
is just the kind of thing that might mislead retired colonels 
and civil servants. 

But it is not so much the brilliant wit as the great heart 
of Punch that appeals to all classes. This penetrating 
vigilant eye emits a kindly beam ; underneath the steel-like 
glitter we detect a softness. Swift is penetrating and 
brilliant enough, yet he is not popular probably because he 
was incapable of writing such passages as the following : 

Christmas has come round again, and peace still seems a far-off 
thing. ‘‘ What shall he have that killed the deer ? ’’ someone asks 
somebody else in ‘‘ As You Like It.”” But there is a better question 
than that, and it is this: ‘“‘ What shall they have that preserve the 
little dears ?’’ And the answer is—honour and support. For 
there can be no doubt that in these critical times, when the life of 
the best and bravest and strongest is so cheap, no duty is more 
important than the cherishing of infancy, and the provision of 
seasonable joys to the youngest generation, gentle and simple. 
This delicious mingling of humour, culture and kindliness 
is characteristic of Punch and of no other paper that we 
have ever seen. 

Of course, like every great institution, Punch has its 
opponents. The Daily News went so far, according to 
Punch, as to describe its language towards the enemy as 
being in the Billingsgate vein. The reply was crushing: 
“In spite of which rebuke, and at the risk of offending the 
readers of that patriotic organ, Mr. Punch proposes to go 
on saying just what he thinks of the Kaiser and his friends.” 
The effort of the Daily News to force Mr. Punch’s thoughts 
into an unnatural vocabulary was clearly futile. Mr. 
Punch continues to express his thoughts in the same manner 
to the end, reaching his culminating point in his cartoon 
illustrating the sinking of the German fleet. It shows the 
top of a mast emerging from the water and carrying the 
signal: “‘ Germany expects that every man this day will 
do the Dirty,” and, as an expression of the mind of Mr. 
Punch, thoroughly deserves its place in this unique volume. 


It may seem unfair to compare ‘‘ Quoth the Raven—” 
with Punch, for the authors of the former work enjoy the 
great advantage of being irresponsible. It is not necessary 
for them to pretend that solemn incompetence is moral 
grandeur, that the great old English traditions are living 
forces, that the unintelligent and sentimental snob is the 
“true’”’ English gentleman, that the majority of priests 
have the slightest belief in their own religion, that—in 
short, that any of the assumptions of the official humour 
and sentiment are anything but mere lies. The unofficial 
position has other advantages. The unofficial humourists 
are forced, for instance, to think. Being without tradition, 
they are without formule. The manufactured joke is 
replaced by, as it were, the hand-made article, and the 
materials are sought, not in the traditional assumptions, 
but in the actual happenings of life. It would be interest- 
ing to analyse the differences in the two types of humour, 
but here one need only mention the most obvious difference. 
Nobody, we imagine, has ever laughed at an official Punch 
joke, and we cannot imagine anyone not laughing over 
“Quoth the Raven—.’’ It is impossible to quote satis- 
factorily, as the best fun and the best criticism are in the 
drawings. The text is very nearly as good, however. It 
would be impossible, for instance, to sum up the Peace 
more accurately : 


Mr. Lloyd George, in replying to a vote of thanks for his work in 
saving the world, reminds his hearers never to forget that the war 
he has just brought to so glorious a conclusion was, like the next 
war, a war to end war. 

J. W.N.S. 
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Birps AND THE War. By Hugh S. Gladstone. (Skeffington. 


5s. net. 
BIRD ace By Frank Finn, F.Z.S. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
eo ANIMAL LiFE. By J. Arthur Thomson. (Melrose. 


7s. 6d. net.) 

NE of the first of the little primers given to the boy 
O who wishes to become a mariner is called ‘‘ Know 
Your Own Ship.” He must learn how to distinguish 
readily one ship from another. He ought to know that 
the coasts they frequent, the weather they have to 
face, the cargoes commonly carried, the material for 
construction locally available, the problems of economics, 
the stage of invention, port and navigation laws, and the 
idiosyncrasies of owners, all do something to make the 
many kinds of ships. If this knowledge does not become 
a matter of nature to him, then he will never be a master 

mariner profitably making his way about the seas. ' 

There should be some means of getting people to know 
their own planet. Amongst a group of us there may be 
knowledge of the Arts, of the prices of furniture and 
controlled gooseberries, how to get from Paddington to 
Brixton, the point which Ptolemy described as the 
Herakleia Acté, whether a passport is required for Costa 
Rica, and what were the circumstances which caused the 
Prime Minister to fail to deliver a speech advertised 
beforehand as great. But very few of us are able to say 
what sort of stones are most frequent in our own neighbour- 
hood, and why. And nobody yet, not even among the 
naturalists, can say why it is the common white butterfly 
unfailingly lays its eggs on a Crucifer, though that botanical 
distinction has no interest for the butterfly whatever, but 
only for some caterpillars it will never see. 

It is astonishing with what little knowledge of the 
delicate adjustments of life we manage to muddle through. 
Perhaps no domestic tabby could survive the dangers of 
the night roofs of its assignment if its knowledge of them 
was comparatively no more than we know of our circum- 
stances. It is all very well to point out that we do get 
through, often in a quite comfortable muddle, and to ask 
of what use is knowledge which, apparently, may be left 
to the idle and curious. That is the laziness of mind, 
miscalled confidence, which was responsible for most of the 
fatuous errors and casualties of the war. Man’s ignorance 
and stupidity are such that it is questionable whether blind 
instinct, like that which unfailingly guides the white 
butterfly to the cabbage, would not have served us much 
better than what we call reason. Reason but interferes 
with our instinctive acts, as when its insistent questioning 
confuses a community which is impelled to war. Man isa 
reasoning animal, but he prefers to use only the evidence 
which favours him, as when he is excusing a folly he has 
committed, or wishes to commit. He is never so wise and 
logical as when perplexed as to which instinct it is right to 
follow, just before he gives his casting vote to the stronger 
instinct. 

Mr. Gladstone’s book is, in its way, a war book. It is, 
largely, a collection of references in the press to birds 
during the war. It catches us off our guard. We see 
ourselves reflected in it from curious standpoints. His 
birds are mocking birds. If we had any doubt left as to 
what sort of mind that is which can develop a theology, 
and devise the mechanics for flying the Atlantic and 
shooting a cannon-ball eighty miles, then Mr. Gladstone’s 
book removes it. We might, out of self-pity, put down 
all our follies of the past five years to an abnormal stress 
of mind. But that won’t do. We must own up. It was 
not stress of mind, but the want of any vital stress there at 
all. We know it cannet be expected of the ordinary 
citizen to understand the delicate complexity of the web 
of life, of those obscure links which connect certain pond 
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snails with flukes in mammals, or in fact to under- 
stand any of those involved life-histories of minute organ- 
isms which, all unknown till recent years, have reduced the 
vitality and debased the mentality of whole populations ; 
but it is fair to expect of our neighbour that he should not 
kill blackbirds because they feed their young on turnips. 
He ought to know a shade better than that. 

Ought to know? Even that may be unfair to himy 
It may be demanding too much of him. For the Board 
of Agriculture itself, during the panic over our food 
supplies when the enemy submarines were at their worst, 
was unaware that the House Sparrow is—well, just that. 
He is thus distinguished from the Hedge Sparrow ; indeed, 
it could be explained that the latter is not a sparrow at all, 
only it would be wrong to make this lesson in natural 
history too difficult for the Board. And here we approach 
the evidence proving that we cannot free ourselves from 
all those charges to which the war wickedly exposed us, 
under the plea that then we were not in our right minds ; 
we did some of the things because we are just like. that, 
as was the man who put gunpowder in the oven to dry. 


The daily paper with the largest circulation—an important 
point that—started the game. There was a “ clarion call” 
in January, 1917, to kill the birds. It was so necessary, it 
was pointed out, to do that during nesting-time. They 
were robbing us of our food. The Board of Agriculture ably 
assisted. It issued leaflets and instructions. The Board 
did not advise the editor of the most popular daily that, 
whatever he might think, the birds were not really robbing 
us of much nourishment when feeding their young on our 
own green-fly and slugs. Soin May, 1917, it was announced 
that soldiers training in England were to go on official 
bird-nesting expeditions, and that ‘‘ as the season is well 
advanced, troops are to go birds-nesting at once (Daily 
Mail, 26. v. 17).” The Board, in advising Education 
Authorities to get the children to destroy nests of the 
House Sparrow, overlooked the fact that this is a job 
more suitable for steeplejacks. Altogether, our lanes 
became, that spring, an offence to decent people. It 
happened, moreover, that the previous winter had been so 
hard that probably half our resident birds had perished. 


The consequences of our aberration, or brain-wave, or 
whatever we choose to call it, were soon apparent. Farmers 
everywhere began to complain of plagues of caterpillars and 
other pests, which were ruining the country-side. Some- 
thing like the nigger who thought he was helping the 
dynamos in the power-station, we barged into (a most 
useful colloquialism) life’s fine processes with selfish but 
logical intent, supported by the classic authority of the 
Daily Mail ; and produced an intensification of the very 
evil—a_ lessened food-store—which it was our aim to 
avoid. Reasoning is not very helpful to those whose 
fragmentary knowledge wants synthesis, like the evidence 
of amidden. Such knowledge is all right, but it requires 
a sieve, and patient and understanding sympathy. It 
should never be allowed out alone. Probably our bird- 
life was irreparably damaged by that crusade, with 
consequences to agriculture which are beyond estimate. 
More, it is hard to believe that soldiers are improved in 
courage, or little boys in morals, by beating nestlings to 
the ground with sticks, or even that the maintenance of the 
largest circulation is worth more than one blackbird in a 
shrubbery. We are much obliged to Mr. Gladstone for 
his industry. His book deserves a wide popularity. 

Incidentally, whatever the soldiers did in England in 
the way of going over the top against the tomtits 
(under orders), when their more urgent duty was to 
attack concrete nests of machine guns, they acquired 
a quite different idea of the value of even the life of a bird. 
On the battlefield our men delighted in the birds which 
favoured them by living and nesting about the lines. 
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They protected them. Any special correspondent, even 
for a large circulation, who had ventured into the firing-line 
to give a “clarion call” to an attack on the skylarks, 
with the thoughtful idea of protecting the tins of 
Maconochie, would have been—well, he might have been 
induced to regard even Jerry as a pal, comparatively. 
Soldiers, it is well known, get so sentimental and tender- 
hearted. Birds may feed out of their hands. 

Mr. Gladstone’s revelations bring us to a consideration 
of the other two books. It is impossible for us to see the 
object of Mr. Finn’s compilation on bird behaviour, 
unless it be that which induces the illustrated press 
to publish so many sensational pictures during the 
hot weather of ladies in bathing costumes. There is an 
intent, perhaps, to rouse and exploit an interest—an 
interest, however, which would do nothing to counter 
the evil recorded by Mr. Gladstone ; for Mr. Finn’s point 
of view is, apparently, that of the old school of seekers 
after knowledge, which regards knowledge as an end in 
itself, and almost any means of gaining it to be justified, 
man being so superior a creature. You may see this sort 
of knowledge displayed and catalogued in any museum. 
Its only influence on life is to give it a headache. For the 
new and better regard for life, in all its forms, Professor 
Thomson's is the book which lets in the desired light. 
The ideas of the old school of naturalists, as dry and 
deadly as labels on bones, come no more from a wonder 
and awe of life itself than does ecclesiasticism come from 
a love of righteousness. H. M. T. 


“CANONIZED BONES ” 


Tue NaAkep TrutTH. Published anonymously by Herbert Croft, 
Lord Bishop of Hereford in 1675. Reprinted with an Introduc- 
tion by Herbert Hensley Henson, Lord Bishop of Hereford in 
1919. (Chatto & Windus. 5s. net.) 


N°’: even the gratification of showing that in the 
diocese of Hereford “to Amurath an Amurath 
succeeds” should have tempted Dr. Hensley 
Henson to resuscitate Bishop Croft. There is no room 
for him. The struggle for existence is especially severe 

among theologians, and on none has it borne more harshly 
than on those whom the Tractarians used to call “ our 

standard divines.”” Cranmer, of course, rests entombed 
in the Book of Common Prayer ; Hooker is still read for 
his prose by thousands who must find his scholastic 
apologetics sheer abracadabra ; Bramhall, an underrated 

writer, is remembered among High Churchmen by a 
tty passage in defence of Anglicanism, beginning 

Bees, by the instinct of nature, do love their hives, and 
birds their nests”’; Chillingworth, with his languid 
complaint of ‘‘ popes against popes, councils against councils, 
some fathers against others, the same fathers against 
themselves,”’ is known as the herald of the age of Gibbon ; 
Bishop Wilson was curiously loved by Matthew Arnold. 
It is not much that survives from so many folios, and yet 
we are challenged by this reprint of Croft. 

Herbert Croft, the son of a Popish recusant, was educated 
at Douay and Rome, but in the course of a visit to England 
was converted to the Protestant religion by Dr. Morton, 
and taken up by Laud, who assured his preferment. In 
1661 he was made Bishop of Hereford, and, as Wood 
relates, became “much venerated by the Gentry and 
Commonalty of that diocese for his learning, doctrine, 
conversation, and good hospitality.” The chronicler is 
deeply impressed by the fact that though the See of 
Hereford was in his time ‘‘ scarce worth 800f per annum, 
yet it being the country of his ancestors and of very many 
of his relations, he was so well satisfied with it that he 
refused the offer of greater preferment by King Charles II. 
as it was well known by his contemporaries at court.” 
Plainly, a most apostolic prelate ! 


‘ 
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The “ Naked Truth ”’ was the product of the fourteenth 
year of his episcopate. It was due to the alarm felt by 
Croft at Charles II.’s persistent efforts to reunite the 
Anglican Church to the See of Rome, and it advocated 
as a discreet counter-stroke to such intrigues, the “ com. 
prehension’ of the Nonconformists within the national 
Church by a process of judicious doctrinal and ritual 
concession. This serves to explain the topical significance 
of the reissue of the “ Naked Truth”’ at the present 
juncture by Dr. Henson, and the republication would 
be fairly justified if the book were intrinsically worth the 
pains expended. It is, however, difficult not to fee] 
that Dr. Henson is a more persuasive advocate of this 
particular cause than his Caroline predecessor, not only 
because (as his introduction shows) he is a better writer 
and a clearer thinker, but because of the change in the 
state of religious thought. 


Croft, in fact, was the theological child of his age in all 
those respects which make his age useless to the theologian 
of to-day. Pure Christianity is, for him, a static doctrine 
to be found in the New Testament. “One sound grain 
of mustard seed is better than a bushel of unsound chaffie 
stuff.”” The ‘‘ chaffie stuff’? is the work of Christian 
thought on the original deposit through the ages, “‘ humane 
deduction ’’ whereby ‘‘a cunning Sophister may soon lead 
a weak Disputant into many errors.”’ Croft should have 
remembered that it is the property of the mustard seed 
to grow, but once grant the indifference of the whole 
development of dogma in the Church, and you have, of 
course, removed nine-tenths of the obstacles to agreement 
between Christians. Unfortunately, research into 
Christian origins only makes it clearer, year by year, that 
Christianity is, in its essence, movement and growth. 
Catholic ideas are not absent from the New Testament 
in germ, nor are Protestant ideas present in completion. 
There may be ways to distinguish false growths from 
true, but Croft and Chillingworth’s test, “the Bible and 
the Bible only,” is nowadays discredited among all schools. 
If Croft is to be read at all, then it must be for his style. 
But his style lacks both splendour and distinction. It is 
a homely jog-trot that suffices for telling his mind out, 
though the sentences are often clumsy and cumbrous. 
He says nothing, however, that fixes itself on ther eader’s 
memory. An age that has buried the works of Jeremy 
Taylor will never, we fear, exhume such writing as 
Croft’s. 


Two: Reports have been issued by the Y.M.C.A. on its 
educational work amongst the soldiers at home and abroad. 
The services of a great number of lecturers were secured. 
including many very distinguished men in various subjects, 
The lectures rapidly became popular, as is shown by the great 
increase in the figures for the different bases. So far, good. 
But we cannot help thinking that this spirited attempt to 
supplement the gross educational deficiencies of this country 
should never have been necessary. A glance at the text- 
books used in the various courses shows that, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, only the barest rudiments 
of the different subjects were taught. Doubtless that is all 
that could be done in the time, but it is humiliating to 
think that students of an average age of probably over twenty- 
five should need the grade of instruction that is given in the 
second and third forms qf schools. It is obvious that the 
average standard of education of the soldiers is rather less 
than we are accustomed to expect from a child of thirteen 
years of age. This is serious, for the circumstances of 
enlistment make the army of 1915-18 quite fairly 
representative of the young manhood of the country. It 
is probable that the average elector is, if anything, rather 
below this army standard. An ignorant populace is always 4 
danger, but never so great a danger as when it is a democracy. 
These Y.M.C.A. reports are, in effect, an unanswerable 
exposure of the education system of this country. The men 
were willing enough, but they had been starved. 
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HAND MADE 


Srorm IN A TEACUP. By Eden Phillpotts. (Heinemann. 7s. nete) 


HERE were two suitors for Medora’s hand: one, 
Jordan Kellock, a sober, earnest-minded young 
Socialist, who ‘“‘ wanted to leave the world better 

than he found it’’ ; the other, Ned Dingle, a simple, happy- 
go-lucky fellow, fond of a laugh, and of fishing and shooting. 
Medora chose Ned Dingle, and chose quite rightly ; he was 
her very man. But she would have liked to have Kellock, 
too. For she was one of that vast number of young women 
who have no real individual being and no convictions—save 
that they could be an inspiration and a star to any number 
of entirely different young men. What tragedy, then, to 
be married to one who is arrogant (and loving) enough to 
imagine that he has the whole of her, who would even 
laugh to scorn the notion of those undiscovered mines of 
various treasure . . . 

Such simplicity and uprightness not only exasperated 
Medora, but succeeded in pushing into the free air and light 
her preposterous flowers of longing. Ned wasn’t good 
enough for her, and Kellock was a saint of a man and far 
above her. This changed, as she brooded over it, into: 
Ned was horrible to her, and Kellock alone could save. 
Up they came, the false feelings, so strong and so sturdy 
that they seemed out of her control ; they seemed real and 
none of her planting. Until Ned Dingle was a villain who 
beat his wife and all that Kellock could do was to take her 
away and promise her marriage as soon as they were “‘ free.”’ 
But instead of the fine adventure she had anticipated, the 
going away proved a rod that beat Medora back into her 
senses. For Kellock held her in such reverence as a poor 
martyr with the almost divine courage to leave all and 
come to him that it was easy for him to treat her as a sister 
while they waited for their freedom. Then Medora turned 
and twisted, threw him the ugly mask she had worn and 
went back to her husband, positively refreshed by the 
affair, with the renewed love of life and gaiety and gentleness 
of a convalescent. 

This “ Storm in a Teacup ”’ rages in a little village ona 
hillside, on the banks of the river Dart. The little village 
is full of life, for above the small neat houses lying in their 
gardens and smothering apple orchards there rises a huge 
building—Dene Mill—where beautiful hand-made paper is 
produced. The conditions necessary to its production are 
good air, sunlight, running water, exquisite cleanliness, and 
above all honest workmen who not only take a pride in 
their craft, but are eager for the reputation of their mill. 
This engaging state of affairs sounds fantastic, nowadays, 
yet Mr. Phillpotts, by describing every separate stage of 
manufacture, bringing us in touch with the men and 
women engaged, showing us how beautiful is a vatman’s 
fine ‘stroke,’ what disaster it were to lose it, succeeds in 
making us believe in its existence. His three central 
figures are workers at the mill, and their comedy of character 
is acted before a shrewd, exacting audience of fellow- 
workers, admirably portrayed. 

What an oasis is this in the sooty desert of novels whose 
milieu is the factory—powerful novels, slices of life, reeking, 
bawling novels, where the heroine is none the worse for a 
fight with hatpins against her mother, for preference, and 
the hero breaks up the home for a burnt bloater ! 

K. M. 


Messrs. StIMPKIN & MARSHALL announce that they will 
publish in the autumn “ Problems of the Actor,”’ by Louis 
Calvert, with an introduction by Mr. H. B. Irving. Other 
announcements of the same firm include ‘‘ Romances of Old 
Japan,” a collection of Japanese stories of the days of the 
Samurai, translated by Madame Ozaki, with illustrations 
executed specially by Japanese artists; and a cheap edition of 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s ‘‘ Sport in Art.” 
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IN THE SWIM 


SontA MarrRIED. By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson. 6s, 9d° 
net.) 
ET us risk a diagnosis of Mr. McKenna. He is a clever 
man with clever friends. He writes novels because 
—well, one has todosomething. He writes popular 
novels because if one begins novel-writing without an 
overwhelming impulse to say something in that particular 
form, and no other, the enterprise loses point without 
popularity. A clever man must have a justification some- 
where ; since it is lacking in himself, the audience 
supplies it. A hundred thousand hours are being 
spent on what cost him, at the outside, a thousand 
—the sense of power is delightful. Delightful, too, 
the sense that he has known how to compound the ingre- 
dients exactly in proportion : blind hero ; politics from the 
apparent inside ; battle, murder, and sudden death in an 
M.P.’s study ; ‘‘ You cad, you bloody cad” ; everybody, 
villain, hero, friends in court, M.P.’s ; reconciliation over 
a new-born baby belonging to the other man. 

It is too clever for words—so clever that we had almost 
forgotten the most excellent touch of all, by which the 
pacifist conscientious objector (‘‘ You cad,” etc.) is a 
second, but full-blown hero, and the ginger-conscriptionist - 
newspaper-proprietor the villain. There is just sufficient 
boldness in this to titillate the other side ; just enough of 
revelation not to be shocking, for the level on which this 
heterogeneous society operates is safely above the {£1,500 
a year margin of subsistence. The pacifist enjoys a com- 
fortable flat in Sloane Street. Altogether, we are kept in 
the swim. 

It would be foolish to say that we do not admire Mr. 
McKenna’s talent. Moreover, if successful novels, with 
obvious thrills, have to be provided, it is certainly better that 
the ordinary reader should be treated by the McKenna 
method than a dozen others we could name. It gives her 
(or is it really him?) something, just enough, to think 
about ; and if it involves a corroboration of the blissful 
certainty that everything comes right in the end,—well, we 
know that Mr. McKenna had to take the rules of the game 
as he found them. 

No, what we are curious to know is what Mr. McKenna 
really thinks of it all. We should like to know whether he 
contemplates playing rubber after rubber of this not 
amusing game, or whether he indulges the hope that when 
he has given them enough of this mixture to make the 
applause on his appearance certain, he will suddenly give 
them a little of what he has been keeping up his sleeve. We 
should like to know if, at any moment in the game, he took 
it really seriously. There is a catch in the husky voice at 
a certain crisis which, if it is really put on, suggests his- 
trionic genius rather than talent ; if it is not assumed, the 
problem of Mr. McKenna becomes less interesting. 
Frankly, we like to think of the great novel-reading public 
being fooled to the top of its bent. Few of those who have 
the desire or the ability to do so can spare the time or the 
energy ; and we have known cases where the desire, the 
ability, the time and the energy were all sufficiently present, 
and the attempt began successfully. Slowly, the writer 
began to believe in his own creations. When twenty 
thousand readers and a hundred newspapers clamour that 
you have written a masterpiece, it calls for some presence 
of mind to remain convinced that you have done nothing 
of the kind. 

We should like to be quite sure that Mr. McKenna keeps 
this sangfroid. If he does, then we would go one further, 
and ask him to prove it by making his next novel a comedy 
of manners. For this he has the knowledge, and, appa- 
rently, enough time to spare. If he has the detachment, 
‘Sonia Married ’’ may serve as the proof that he has the 
irony. 
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THE “SEX-COMPLEX ” 


THE SLEEPING PARTNER. By M. P. Willcocks. (Hutchinson. 
7s. net.) 

F there is one character in modern English fiction whom 
| we wish with all our heart the Boojum would call for, 

it is the man or woman who from childhood up has 
suffered from what our psycho-analytical skimmings have 
taught us to call the sex-complex. It were foolish to deny 
that a large number of young persons have been severely 
handicapped, not so much by their parents telling them of 
the cabbage and the angel with a black bag in reply to 
their infant speculations as by their healthy adolescent 
curiosity being treated as a disease so disgusting that they 
must be kept in the dark at all costs and never told the 
unpleasant—if sacred—truth. But it were equally foolish 
to deny that the progress towards the light of these 
unfortunate ones makes heavy reading. What we do not 
know about it is not for want of telling ; it has been during 
the past few years the pet subject of our young writers to 
break a pen upon. But there is a rarer version: that of 
the sensitive child cursed with dissolute sex-ridden parents 
whom only to watch is poison enough, and this it is that 
Miss Willcocks has chosen. At the age of thirteen, her 
hero, Silas Brutton, was taken by his foxy old father, 
Nicky Brutton, the publisher, to see the prisoners at 
Portland Gaol. And a peculiarly odious servile convict 
was pointed out to them as having on one and the same 
evening received chapel membership and criminally 
assaulted a child. This story Brutton pére found 
admirable . . . “as a man of the world the character of 
the crime tickled his sense of humour...” but the 
episode infected the boy with the disease which was to 
ruin more than half his life. From that day he was fit 
for nothing but to be sickened by what he saw and heard. 
Life to him was so odious with its “human spawning ”’ 
and “tide of birth” that when his father died, leaving 
him the publishing business, he let all slide because of his 
horror of the kind of stuff—‘ the goat’s foot among the 
vine leaves ’’—that the old man had built his house upon. 

“Warped ”’ (he cries ), ‘‘ of course it’s left me warped. But the 
worst of it is that in publishing there seems to be no mean 
between Sunday School piffle and this painted harlotry ” . . . 

It is curious that the author seems to find something 
extraordinarily fine, pitiful and ‘‘ lovable” in Silas. As 
for his brother Ned, who wrests the business from him, 
we are dismally conscious of failing to share the approval 
of his proper masculinity, his passion for “ comfort ” 
(which being interpreted is a natty little woman, rather red 
in the face, taking a pie out of the oven), his recklessness 
and jolly way of seeing things through. We are to 
believe that Ned is the kind of man that women adore ; 
he is the big child beating on the table with his spoon who 
is and ever shall be irresistible. We confess that after we 
have been forced to watch him at table the whole book 
through, and then come upon: “he had been looking 
anxiously for that slight ooziness in the middle of the 
omelet that makes its perfection,” we wish him dead. 

But to return to Silas. He finds salvation in a brave, 
splendid little girl, Nan Carey, whose passion is biology. 

‘‘ Look,” cried she, “ at the way science gets her own back—after 
silly vapouring; there she shows the processes of birth and 
burgeoning, of begetting and conce>tion, from the dance of the 
atoms to the birth . . . of achildanimal.” . . . Silas found himself 
taken right into the inner chamber of his own fears, of his own 
disgusts. To Nan, the blind principle of fecundity from which he 
shrank . . . was. . . the ocean of life in which she sported . . .” 

This, and a very great deal more of it, convinces him ; 
the stream of life runs fair, ‘‘ while before, as far as he was 
concerned, it had been stifled in slime.” ‘‘ And,” to quote 
Miss Willcocks’s final words, ‘‘ the moon and the stars 
carried on till the dawn once more snuffed them out.”’ 


K. M. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


MEssrs. METHUEN have acquired a place of their own ag 
the publishers of contemporary essays. During the autumn 
in addition to what might almost be called staple volumes of 
essays by Mr. E. V. Lucas (“‘ The Phantom Journal,” &c.) 
and Mr. G. K. Chesterton (‘‘ A New Volume of Essays”’), they 
will issue ‘‘ Essays on Art,” by Mr. A. Clutton-Brock, reprinted 
with some revision from the Times Literary Supplement - what 
promises to be an exceedingly interesting volume of Oscar 
Wilde's periodical criticism (‘‘ A Critic in Pall Mall”’), taken 
from the Pall Mall Gazette and the Woman's World, of which 
he was the editor; and a translation by M. de Mattos of 
M. Maeterlinck’s recent volume of essays, ‘‘ Les Sentiers de la 
Montagne,”’ under the title “‘ Mountain Paths.” 


At the present moment, when even the uninitiated are 
aware that something is sadly wrong with our finances and our 
industry, a book on “ War-Time Financial Problems” by 
Mr. Hartley Withers is exceedingly opportune. This financial 
authority has the great merit for the plain man that he uses 
direct and lucid English in his expositions. The discussion of 
the proposed capital levy which the book (to be published 
shortly by Mr. John Murray) will contain is certain to be 
intelligible to the layman, who now more than ever needs 
capable guidance in economic affairs. 


TueE latest recruit to the ranks of the London publishers is 
Mr. R. Cobden-Sanderson, who is now established in Thavies 
Inn. It is fortunate for him that his name is one to conjure 
with among English bibliophiles. He will have the advantage 
of a tradition and a responsibility. We may fairly expect 
from him a standard of book-production not unworthy of 
the Doves Press. He will be able to translate the ideals of 
that admirable but exclusive enterprise into the terms of the 
commercial market. His inherited idealism will be tempered 
by the practical experience he has gained in a good many 
years with Mr. Fisher Unwin. The auspices of the new 
enterprise could hardly be better. 


Ir is our conviction that the poems of Edward Thomas mark 
the highest pitch of excellence reached by English poetry 
during the war. They have still to win adequate recognition 
from the general public, and it is probable that their subtle 
and contemplative beauties will never take the same hold of 
the popular heart that Rupert Brooke’s fine sonnets have done. 
The appeal of Edward Thomas is more complex; as he 
himself was more characteristic of his age than Rupert Brooke, 
whose emotional simplicity was by no means typical. 
Everything that can be done to increase Edward Thomas's 
fame, or to testify to the honour in which he is held, is a source 
of satisfaction tous. We therefore welcome the announcement 
by Mr. Guthrie’s Pear Tree Press of a volume ‘‘ To the Memory 
of Edward Thomas,”’ which will be published by subscription. 


WE have received copies of the Sydney Morning Herald in 
which Mr. C. J. Dennis, a distinguished Australian author, 
draws the attention of the Australian public to the hardships 
under which the Australian author suffers owing to the present 
unfair copyright arrangements with America. The English 
author does not suffer so badly, since most English publishers 
have, if not a branch in the U.S.A., at least a standing arrange- 
ment with an’ American house by which the necessary 
manufacturing condition is satisfied. But the present system 
presses the Australian author, who has no such mechanism at 
his disposal, singularly hard. Apparently the American 
pirate-publishers—there is no other name for them—have 
discovered that there are writers of talent in Australia, and 
have begun to exploit them accordingly. ' 

Mr. Dennis makes what seems to us an excellent suggestion, 
namely, that Mr. Hughes should anrounce that he intends to 
introduce into the Commonwealth Parliament a Bill enforcing 
exactly the same manufacturing condition in the case of 
American books sold in Australia. As he very truly says, 
British authors, who were unable to secure any copyright in 
the U.S.A. until 1891,were glad to accept any sort of protection, 
however inequitable. At that time the U.S.A. had very few 
authors worth the attention of the British pirate-publisher ; 
but it is very different now, as a glance round the bookshops 
will show. We believe, indeed, that the mere threat of 
retaliation would. be sufficient to produce the equitable 
settlement that has long been overdue. 
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Science 
SOME REASONABLE NOTIONS 


Preece assim is, of course, the guide of life. If all 


our assumptions were expressed, we should find 


“ce ” 


the phrase ‘‘ it is reasonable to suppose ” occurred 
more frequently than any othe1, whether we were engaged 
in crossing a street or in writing a philosophica! essay. Yet 
our perception of the reasonableness of anything rests on 
a sentiment which is often very delicate and extremely 
difficult to define. The mathematicians have succeeded in 
giving exact expression to some of the simplest manifesta- 
tions of this sentiment, but most of the cases we are called 
upon to solve in ordinary daily life cannot be dealt with by 
their analysis. It is the great strength of science that it 
builds wholly upon this sentiment. We are not called upon to 
“transcend ’”’ reason by faith; we are asked to believe 
nothing that sins against our sense of probability. It is 
admitted, of course, that there are scientific theories that 
do not sound reasonable on a first hearing ; indeed, they 
sometimes outrage common-sense, and every scientific 
engineer knows the difficulty of persuading the “ practical ” 
man that the obvious thing is not always the right thing. 
Nevertheless, it is claimed for science that, on the evidence, 
its conclusions are the most reasonable ones even when they 
are wrong. The sense of what is reasonable depends upon 
the evidence, but the word “ evidence’’ must often be 
taken to include a great deal of which the mind is not 
fully conscious. It was at one time thought quite reason- 
able that the heavenly bodies should move in circles round 
the earth. The belief was not wholly a matter of astro- 
nomical evidence. It was considered that there was some- 
thing peculiarly and inherently reasonable in circular 
motion for heavenly bodies. We can see that this ex- 
pectation was connected with the esthetic properties of 
the circle, and we now think that expectations based on 
such considerations are, in astronomical matters, ille- 
gitimate. Something akin to such _ considerations 
still plays a part in science, however, although in 
a less obvious form. Other things being equal, a 
simple explanation of natural phenomena is preferred to 
a more complicated one, although, as Fresnel remarked, 
there is no a prior? reason to suppose that Nature takes any 
account of analytical difficulties. The history of the 
Copernican theory of the solar system is instructive from 
this point of view. The notion that the Earth and other 
planets went round the sun immediately made a number of 
puzzling things clear. It seemed, on the whole, a very 
reasonable notion. It was attended, however, by one great 
difficulty. If, at the end of six months, the earth were 
really at opposite ends of a long line, it should follow that 
the stars, viewed from these two points, should seem to 
shift their relative positions in the sky, just as the trees in 
a wood seem to change their relative positions as we pass 
them in a train. Tycho Brahe, one cf the greatest 
astronomers who ever lived, was so impressed by the fact 
that this expected change does not occur, that he could 
not accept the Copernican theory as it stood. He invented 
a curious hybrid theory of his own, according to which, 
while the other planets went round the sun, they, together 
with the sun, revolved round the earth. He does not seem 
to have made many converts to this view; it somehow 
offends one’s sense of probability. The Copernican 
hypothesis persisted, in spite of the difficulty we have 
mentioned, but not without causing considerable mental 
discomfort. When Horrebow at last thought that he had 
obtained evidence of the apparent annual motion of the 
stars he published his discovery under the title ‘‘ Coper- 
nicus Triumphans.” It was found, however, that the 
supposed differences were caused by temperature changes 
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affecting the observer’s clock, and the old difficulty per- 
sisted. It might be thought that the correct solution was 
obvious ; one had only to assume that th: stars are so far 
away that, with such instruments as were then used, their 
apparent motion is imperceptible. We now know that this 
solution is the right solution, but in the eighteenth century 
it did not appear a reasonable solution. It was felt that 
if the stars were really at such immense distances as this 
hypothesis required, then Nature showed a grave lack of 
economy in space. Such enormous stellar distances pointed, 
so far as these astronomers could see, to a most unreason- 
able waste of space. No farmer would behave in such a 
fashion, and although the eighteenth-century ast1onomers 
would have denied that they viewed the universe as a 
gigantic farm, yet this delicate and elusive notion of what 
is reasonable was, in this case, gieatly influenced by farm- 
ing considerations. It is not possible to form reasonable 
expectations except on the basis of experience, and some- 
times the most irrelevant considerations play a pait in our 
estimate. 

As instruments improved, however, the expected motion 
was observed, and the distances of some stars calculated. 
They proved to be enormous; the great waste of space 
does occur. God is not a farmer. This being established; 
one could approach the general problem of stellar dis- 
tribution free from certain prepossessions. One’s sense of 
the reasonable acquired a different orientation, as it were. 
But it still remains reasonable to suppose that the brighter 
stars are, on the whole, nearer to us than the fainter 
stars. This assumption must, however, be employed with 
caution. If a list be formed of the nearest stars from 
amongst those whose distances have actually been deter- 
mined, we reach some rather unexpected results. Knowing 
the apparent magnitudes of these stars, and their distances, 
we can calculate their actual luminosity compared with the 
sun as a standard. The apparent magnitudes range from 
Sirius, which is considerably brighter than a first-magnitude 
star, to stars of more than the ninth magnitude, that is, to 
stars quite invisible to the naked eye. Some of the nearest 
stars may be fainter yet, for determinations of the distances 
of stars fairter than magnitude 9.5 are lacking. The 
actual luminosities of these stars range from forty-eight 
times that of the sun to four-thousandths that of the sun. 
The actual distribution of the nearer stars is not at all that 
which would appear reasonable if we were guided by con- 
siderations of apparent brightness. Some of the very 
brightest stars, such as Canopus, must be at inconceivable 
distances, and their actual brightness must be thousands 
of times, perhaps very many thousands of times, that of 
the sun. Here again our unsophisticated notion of what 
is reasonable is apt to be more of a hindrance than a help. 
Excellent as a guide through not too unfamiliar country, 
it is apt to lead us sadly astray when we advance into 
completely unknown territory. Nevertheless, it is the only 
guide we have. 

Dr. R. B. Orr, Director of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 
continues in his Annual Reports to the Minister of Education 
the excellent practice begun by his predecessor, Dr. Boyle, of 
including, with a well-illustrated discussion of the additions 
to the collection, a number of original contributions to anthro- 
pology. The Thirtieth Annual Archzological Report (for 1918) 
contains a history of the Chippewa Indians, which we take to 
be written by Dr. Orr himself; a paper on Wood and Wood 
Products, as used by the prehistoric Indians of Ontario ; and 
a description of an Indian fort and village site at Whitchurch 
township, probably also due to him. To these are added a 
collection of 73 Ojibwa myths and tales, made by Col. G. E. 
Laidlaw, and a suggestive and learned paper on ‘‘ The Mystery 
of a Land that Disappeared,’ by the Very Rev. Dr. W. B. 
Harris. All these articles are fully illustrated. The additions 
to the Museum during the year numbered 372, raising the total 
number of specimens in the collection to 37,684. Forty-five 
of the additions are figured in the Report. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
VERTEBRATES 


TEXT-BOOK oF EMBRYOLOGY.—Vol. II. VERTEBRATA, WITH THE 
EXCEPTION OF MAMMALIA. By J. Graham Kerr, Regius 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Glasgow. (Macmillan. 
31s. 6d. net.) 


MBRYOLOGY, as Professor Kerr remarks in hi® 
preface, is ‘one of the most fascinating of the 

sciences.’’ To follow step by step the gradual 
building-up of a complex organism like a vertebrate, with 
its multitude of organs each adapted to perform special 
functions, from the undifferentiated protoplasm of the egg, 
is the task of the embryologist ;- and his ambition is to 
discover the general principles which govern this orderly 
development. The importance of embryology has long 
been recognized. It has afforded some of the most 
convincing evidence for the doctrine of evolution ; without 
its help the relationships of many groups of animals to each 
other, and of man himself, would perhaps never have been 
realized, and the origin and history of many organs never 
have been explained. For the embryonic stages of even 
distantly related animals are often much more alike than 
the adults, and the tracing of parts to a common source 
in the embryo may give a clue to their nature which is 
lost in later development. Without the study of its 
development through a series of intermediate forms it 
could hardly have been guessed that, for instance, the 
mysterious thyroid gland, which exerts such a powerful 
influence on our life in health and disease, has been derived 
from a simple ciliated groove in the alimentary canal of a 
remote fish-like ancestor; that the tympanic cavity and 
Eustachian tube are remnants of a gill-slit; or that the 
tiny ear-bones which convey sound-waves from the 
tympanum to the ear are but modified parts of the jaw 
apparatus of the reptile. 

Ever since the time of Harvey, a pioneer in this science, 
it has been more and more assiduously studied. More 
recently in England observers like Balfour, Lankester, 
Marshall and Sedgwick have contributed much to its 
advancement. Indeed, Balfour’s famous text-book of 
Comparative Embryology, published nearly 40 years ago, 
marked an epoch in its history, summarizing and classifying 
all that was known at that time on the subject. Since then 
armies of investigators in all lands have added multitudes 
of facts and theories until it threatens to become swamped 
in a mass of detail. Professor Kerr set himself the difficult 
task of presenting a selection of the facts of embryology so 
as to illustrate its general principles, and it may be said at 
once that he has succeeded so well that both students and 
teachers will be grateful for such a useful book as he has 
now provided. 

The first volume of this Text-book, written by Professor 
MacBride and dealing with the Invertebrates, appeared 
some years ago; and this second volume contains an 
account of the development of the lower Vertebrata, that 
is to say the Lampreys, Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles and 
Birds. The early stages of development, including cleavage 
and germ-layer formation, and the subsequent differentia- 
tion of the various sets of organs, are described in the first 
six chapters. These are followed by three very interesting 
chapters on “ The External Features of the Body,” 
“‘ Adaptation to Environmental Conditions during~Early 
Stages of Development,” and ‘‘Some of the General 
Considerations relating to the Embryology of the Verte- 
brata,” which contain much new matter not hitherto 
found in text-books. Special attention is here paid to larval 
forms, their transformations and adaptations; strange 
breeding habits are described, the effect of yolk on 
development is discussed, and the development of foetal 
membranes in reptiles and birds. The earnestness of the 
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author, the impressive way in which he expresses his 
convictions and puts forward his evidence, cannot fail to 
rouse the interest of the reader. 


A good deal of the information contained in this book has 
been derived from Professor Kerr’s own work on certain 
interesting fish studied by him in the tropical regions of 
Africa and America ; and his own observations and those 
of his colleagues and pupils on the development of 
Lepidosiren, Protopterus and Polypterus afford the basis 
for much of his speculation. The two former genera, at 
all events, are the highly specialized remnants of a very 
ancient and once widely distributed group of which the 
Australian lung-fish, Ceratodus, is the only other survivor, 
The affinities and ancestry of the African Polypterus are by 
no means so clear. By bringing in so much new evidence 
derived from the study of these peculiar fish Professor Kerr 
has succeeded in writing an exceedingly fresh and original 
work ; but we think most embryologists will consider that 
he has been led to attribute too much importance to these 
favourites, and to neglect or under-estimate the value of 
much of the evidence to be gathered from other sources, 
Thus he sometimes appears to be strangely biased in his 
conclusions, as, for instance, when he brings forward the 
theory that the paired limbs of the vertebrates have been 
evolved from external gills. Such a view would seem to 
run counter to all the teaching of comparative anatomy 
and embryology ; far more convincing is the now generally 
accepted theory of Balfour, Thacher and Mivart that the 
original paired limbs, the paired fins of fish, were of the 
same nature as the median fins with which they entirely 
agree both in structure and development. Nor can we 
consider the treatment of the whole question of the origin 
of kidney tubules and their relation to the true nephridia 
of Amphioxus and the Invertebrata as satisfactory. The 
‘“‘ Protostoma theory ’’ also, which the author vigorously 
defends, seems to us to belong to a past phase of morpho- 
logical speculation, and might well be allowed to rest in 
peace. It involves the assumption that the blastopore 
represents the original mouth, and has given rise in higher 
forms to both the mouth and the anus, and necessitates the 
creation of a number of hypothetical ancestors of fantastic 
structure like nothing on earth or in the waters beneath. 
Such theories are partly founded on too implicit a faith in 
the recapitulation theory, which we owe chiefly to Haeckel, 
and which, in our opinion, has done much to retard the 
progress of embryology and obscure its principles. 


Many useful hints and directions are given in the last 
two chapters and in the appendix on the practical study o 
embryos, their collection, preservation, and the specia 
technique required in embryological research. The 
references to the literature are somewhat scanty, and it is 
to be regretted that the titles of the works are not given, 
as well as the place and date of publication, in the biblio- 
graphical lists at the end of every chapter. 


An important feature of this volume is the abundance of 
excellent illustrations, many of which have not appeared 
before or have been taken from the author’s original works. 
Professor Kerr may be heartily congratulated on his success 
in dealing with a difficult subject. He has produced a very 
attractive and interesting text-book. 


THE SMALL periodic comet first observed in August, 1906, 
by Dr. Kopff, an assistant at the Heidelberg Observatory, 
was rediscovered on July 30 last at Heidelberg, not far from 
the predicted position. The comet is now in the neighbour- 
hood of the constellation Aquila, and is moving northward. 
On its first discovery it was observed sufficiently to 
show that it moved in an elliptic orbit with a period of 
about 6} years, but it was not seen when it next returned 
im 1912-13. The comet is of about the eleventh magnitude, 
and is not expected to become brighter. 
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Music 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR 


OMMISSIONS and tribunals command so little 
C respect in these days that when a work of art is 
selected for official recognition one may very 
reasonably ask if it be not thereby eternally damned. 
The Carnegie Trustees have chosen Mr. Rutland Boughton’s 
opera “The Immortal Hour” for publication. It was 
rhaps fortunate that the award did not carry with it 
the condition of a State performance at Covent Garden. 
The opera in question was composed in 1913, and produced 
for the first time at the Glastonbury Festival of 1914. 
Since then it has been given at Birmingham and Bourne- 
mouth, and again at Glastonbury in 1915 and during the 
present month. It is thus not a new work, but, although 
it has been to some extent discussed in print, it is at 
present entirely unknown to the large majority of 
musicians. 

The libretto has been adapted from a play by Fiona 
Macleod. Although it deals with Celtic legend, it is clear 
and simple in outline, and is quite intelligible by itself to 
such as have no acquaintance with the complexities of 
Irish mythology. The first act opens with the appearance 
of Dalua, described sometimes as “‘ the faéry fool,’’ some- 
times as ‘‘ the Shadow that lies behind Life ’’—apparently 
asort of Celtic Pan. In the enchanted wood, which is full 
of strange laughter and mocking sprites, he meets with 
Etain, a girl of the faéry folk who has inclinations towards 
the life of mortals. Later there enters King Eochaidh, 
a dreamer wandering in search of his heart’s desire. Dalua 
leads him on in the pursuit with unearthly cries that 
continue echoing and answering behind the stage as the 
scene changes to the hut of an old peasant couple, Manus 
and Maive. Etain takes shelter there from the storm, 
followed soon after by Eochaidh. They meet, and fall in 
love ; but as the scene closes Etain is still haunted by the 
distant music of the faéry folk. 


A year elapses. The second act shows the palace of the 
king, where druids, warriors and ladies of the court praise 
the beauty of the queen Etain and celebrate the completion 
of the first year of her marriage with Eochaidh. But both 
king and queen are oppressed with strange presentiments. 
She bids farewell to the court and to the king, who cannot 
understand her action. She leaves the stage, followed by 
the warriors, ladies and druids. A stranger enters, who 
refuses to reveal his name, and desires to kiss the queen’s 
hand. The king sends for her, and while they are waiting, 
an aged bard takes his harp and sings. Etain enters, 
dressed no longer in her royal robes, but in the green filmy 
dress of the faéry folk. The stranger takes up the harp of 
the minstrel and sings. He is Midir, a prince of the faéry 
folk ; as he sings, faéry voices behind the scenes join in the 
song. He leads Etain away into the starry night whilst 
Eochaidh watches as if paralysed. Finally, Dalua appears, 
and without a word gives him the touch of death and 
vanishes. As the king falls the faéry voices are heard 
dying away in the distance. 

It is a good story for an opera, for it sets us at once in 
a world where song is a more natural medium of expression 
than speech. The old peasants, who belong to a more 
normal world, hardly sing at all, but deliver themselves 
for the most part in spoken dialogue. The choruses of the 
second act are all songs—songs in invocation of the gods, 
carols of spring, warrior ballads, and praises to the queen. 
The climax of the opera is the appearance of Midir, who not 
only sings, but tells us that he is himself a song. It is in 
this spirit that Mr. Boughton has set the drama to music. 
Shocking as such a thing may sound to the devotees of 
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serious music-drama, ‘‘ The Immortal Hour ”’ is as much a 
singers’ opera as “ Rigoletto.’’ Indeed, one could easily 
imagine it translated into Italian and sung by Italians, 
though an Italian audience might possibly find its peculiar 
mysticism rather too elusive for the concrete Latin mind. 
It is a singers’ opera; every singer who takes part in it 
loves to sing it, for Mr. Boughton is himself a singer and a 
very remarkable trainer of singers. Perhaps at Glastonbury 
the listener is compelled to concentrate attention on the 
singers, because there is no orchestra; the orchestra is 
represented only by a pianoforte. One therefore inevitably 
loses much of that interplay of instrumental themes which 
is promised by the full orchestral score. But in any case 
it is always the voices which lead. It is the voices that 
express the composer’s most essential thought, and they 
express it in terms of pure music. Mr. Boughton has a 
very adroit and delicate power of handling English words. 
The inner sense of the poem comes out with unexpected 
effect by means of his musical setting; yet there is no 
ostentatious pretence at declamation, and a careful study 
of his music shows many places where a pedantic musical 
rhetorician would have destroyed the beauty of a phrase 
for the sake of the accurate rendering of speech-values. 
This is often the case in the choruses, which in this opera, 
as in all Mr. Boughton’s works, are elaborate and important. 
He does not as a rule attempt to break up his choruses into 
realistically chattering crowds. He treats the chorus in 
a somewhat formal manner, often—perhaps almost too 
often—in regular four-part harmony, and loves to leave 
them for long stretches without accompaniment. 


I do not propose to discuss Mr. Boughton’s Arthurian 
dramas until the series has been completed. The premature 
death of his collaborator, Mr. Reginald Buckley, has, no 
doubt, been one among many causes of delay. The sole 
Arthurian opera produced this year, ““ The Round Table,” 
although a finished work, is not complete in itself. It isa 
single chapter, or possibly a portion of two separate chapters. 
But it was interesting to compare the methods of “ The 
Immortal Hour” with those of ‘ The Sumida River,’’ 
a short musical scene by Mr. Clarence Raybould. This is 
based on a Japanese play, translated by Dr. Marie Stopes. 
If “The Immortal Hour” might go well into Italian, 
“The Sumida River’’ ought certainly to have been in 
French. Dr. Stopes’s English may be correct as a literal 
rendering of the original Japanese, but it is commonplace 
and undistinguished. It appears to be in prose with no 
particular sense of rhythm, and it is full of phrases which 
when set to music, even in the simplest manner, become 
utterly ridiculous. Mr. Raybould’s music has very little 
thematic interest, and not very much sense of musical 
form. Yet it undoubtedly has “ atmosphere,’”’ and towards 
the end it became genuinely poetical and moving. It was 
interesting, too, for a very ingenious way of representing the 
river which the characters are supposed to cross in a ferry- 
boat. The boat remained stationary throughout, but the 
water was symbolized by a number of female figures which 
crossed and recrossed the stage with conventionalized 
wave-movements of the arms during the long recitative of 
the ferryman. 


Mr. Raybould’s music was continuously suggestive of 
Debussy. Mr. Boughton’s operas continually force one to 
recall Wagner or Verdi for purposes of comparison, but his 
actual music never reminds one of either. It has its own 
individuality and its own very copious source of melodic 
inspiration. It is this vigorous stream of pure melody 
that is the salvation of “‘ The Immortal Hour.”” A subject 
se vague and Celtic might easily have been disintegrated 
altogether in a deliberately “‘ atmospheric” setting. 
Mr. Boughton’s firm vocal outline and unfailing sense of 
the stage succeed in making even Celtic personalities real 
and vivid. EpwarpD J. DENT. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS 


THE PROMENADES are with us again, and during their 
first week have given us a good deal of interest. Of the new 
works produced, “‘ Prince Hal,” an overture by the American 
composer David Stanley Smith, was decidedly the most 
attractive. It has a lot of vitality and vigour about it; the 
style is genial and unaffected; and the composer contrives 
to make his instrumentation effective without bringing it too 
obtrusively into the foreground, as do so many of his con- 
temporaries. It does not sound in the least as if it had been 
written by a professor of theory at Yale, which we understand 
is Mr. Smith’s normal avocation. As a piece of design, 
“Prince Hal’ is less satisfactory: it is conceived to some 
extent on the normal overture lines, but the ideas hang 
together too loosely for this presentation of them to be quite 
convincing. The composer’s temperament, judged by this 
work, obviously predisposes him to build on a dramatic rather 
than a symphonic basis, and he would have obtained greater 
freedom by frankly taking a programme, and extending his 
design in accordance with it. Time alone can show if ‘ Prince 
Hal’”’ has wearing qualities; it is at any rate too good to be 
dismissed casually at a first hearing, and one did not like it 
the less for not being laboriously individual. 

Of the other novelties, or quasi-novelties, there is no need 
to say much. C. M. Loeffler’s ‘‘ Villanelle du Diable”’ is a 
fatuous mixture of Berlioz and Debussy, and is no more diabolic 
than the poem on which it is based is a villanelle. A casual 
reference to a priest in one stanza has given the composer 
the unhappy idea of inserting a large chunk of plain-song, 
complete with Mr. Kiddle and the organ, into the middle of 
his composition. To read a text so literally is to destroy the 
sense of it, apart from the sacrifice of artistic proportion. 
Mr. Arthur Hinton’s orchestral scenes from ‘‘ Endymion ”’ 
are unworthy of their title; they are pretty, and contain 
some picturesque orchestration ; but the very words “‘ pretty ” 
and “ picturesque,’ springing naturally to one’s mind in 
connection with the work, show how far Mr. Hinton is from 
having realized his intention. The orchestral version of 
Moussorgsky’s “‘ Enfantines,” four of which were heard for 
the first time in this form on Tuesday, the 19th, is no more 
successful than one would have expected. These simple 
little songs lose all their charm when transplanted into the 
vast arena of Queen’s Hall, with an enormous band thundering 
out the accompaniments. Sir Henry Wood made matters 
worse by extending much less than his usual consideration to 
the singer, and the delicate art of Mme. Anne Thursfield was 
quite drowned in the overwhelming tonal spate. 

The orchestral playing throughout the week was very un- 
even, the brass being often much too powerful for the other 
groups, but it is too early to judge the orchestra yet. The 
best playing at the Promenades usually comes from about 
the third to the sixth week: the band takes a week or two 
to get properly into its stride, and after the sixth week or 
thereabouts everybody begins to feel the strain of playing 
continuously more than two hours a night for six nights a 
week, besides rehearsals. 

As regards the soloists, there were no very notable first 
appearances, but Mr. Melsa and Miss Marjorie Hayward 
both gave us some very finished violin playing, Miss Hayward 
in particular playing better than we have ever heard her 
play before. 


THE August issue of the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, N.Y., contains an interesting essay in which the 
attempt is made to identify the ‘‘myrrhine”’ vases of the 
Roman Empire with the ‘“ millefiori’’ or glass mosaic known 
to collectors. The theory was first put forward by Kisa 
in his book “‘ Das Glas in Altertume”’ (1908). It isdoubtful 
whether the new contribution to the discussion can be said 
to settle the matter. The real difficulty is, of course, Pliny, 
who in his ‘‘ Natural History ’’ says that myrrhine vases 
are dug out of the earth, and that they are ‘‘ composed of 
a liquid under the surface of the earth which is condensed 
by heat.”” Pliny may have been ignorant of the “ millefiori ”’ 
process, it is true, but it remains equally likely that the 
““myrrhine ’’ vases were made of a finely polished and almost 
transparent stone, like the Chinese variegated crystal cups. 
Moreover, Pliny actually says that the “ myrrhine” vases 
come from the East, especially from Parthia, which we know 
to have been a centre of caravan traffic with China. 
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Drama 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SHAKESPEARIAN PRODUCTION 


“HENRY IV., PART I.” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Tis generally admitted that Shakespeare is seldom 
produced satisfactorily upon the modern stage. The 
magnificent realistic mounting which the public js 

expected to demand is extravagantly costly for the manager 
and also tends to spoil the play. The heavy scenery 
cannot be changed without long wearisome intervals which 
bore the audience, break the thread of the drama and waste 
so much time that the play as Shakespeare wrote it is too 
long for presentation. The result is that it is cut, and very 
likely made unintelligible. Moreover, with realistic scenery, 
however splendid and costly, there will be inevitably a 
clash between it and the poetry. 

Yet the managers are right in resisting the advocates of 
a return to the primitive staging of Shakespeare's own day, 
Plain curtains naturally bore a modern audience, and it 
would be a waste not to make use of the scientific methods 
of producing effects of colour, illusions of space and the 
many other ways of exciting the fancy and appealing to 
the eye which are now at our disposal. Scenery should 
help besides simply not hindering. It should complete by 
means of form and colour the feelings which poetry stimu- 
lates by means of thought and sound. Besides being 
beautiful and fitting, it must also be cheap if managers are 
to produce Shakespeare without ruining themselves. In 
addition it must never be so cumbrous as to necessitate 
long waits between the scenes. 

The Marlowe Society was founded at Cambridge in 1907 
by a group of undergraduates, fired with enthusiasm for 
the revival of Elizabethan drama. One of the chief 
enthusiasts was Rupert Brooke. Before the war the 
Society had produced not only Marlowe's “ Dr. Faustus,” 
but a series of good plays, including Shakespeare’s “ Richard 
II.”, Massinger’s “‘New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle.”” The Society was 
ruled neither by dons nor professionals. Its work was 
experimental in regard to production as well as in acting. 
Beginning from the simplicity of Mr. Poel’s green curtain, 
the actors found by a gradual experience that more effective 
methods could be introduced without the loss of any 
advantages. The plain curtains did nothing to hinder the 
imagination. The problem was to discover a method 
which should actually help. 

The last production of the Marlowe Society, before the 
war extinguished the new flame of enterprise, was Jonson's 
“ Alchemist.”” By this time the Society had progressed 
beyond the convention of green curtains, though it still 
held to its principle of continuous action, made possible 
only by renunciation of all solid scenery, except for the 
actual stage properties. The stage was now divided into 
two by means of curtains which formed back-cloths for the 
various different scenes. No time was lost between the 
scenes. Stage-managing boys in Elizabethan dress hurried 
on and off the various properties required, which were kept 
down to the minimum in order to lose as little time as 
possible. In regard to this, as in the case of many other 
conventions, it became more and more evident that sound 
principles of this kind not only economized in time and 
labour, but became actual artistic assets. To have the 
minimum of furniture on the stage, of the right kind and in 
exactly ‘the right place, simplified the work of the actors, 
and produced a clean and vivid spectacle for the audience. 
The moving of the furniture by stage-managing boys 
denotes symbolically the change in place and lapse in time 
between the lastscene andjthe one}to come, with complete 
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economy of time and without letting down the audience 
as does the drop of a curtain. As soon as the stage is set, 
on walk the actors for the next scene, and if it is necessary 
for them to be discovered the lights go out for a second, 
and then up again. In tragedy the boys hurry silently 
about their work, but in comedy more time can be taken, 
and merry by-play introduced consistent with the play. 

During this year the Marlowe Society was revived, and 
in May Week performed Shakespeare — Henry RW ss 
Part I.” This time further innovations were made in the 
methods of staging. The scenery consisted of a succession 
of nine different back-cloths drawing like curtains across, 
and meeting in the middle of the stage. Each back-cloth 
was painted in colours and design intended both to frame 
and symbolize the scenes which would be acted before it. 
The stage was divided into three parts, a device invented 
in order to mark the difference between the three plots. 

This play is perhaps more definitely than any other 
composed of three distinct ingredients, which unless mixed 
in the proportion prescribed by Shakespeare are liable to 
make either an insipid or very nauseating whole. By 
means of this demarcation it was possible to bring the three 
elements together in the part of the battle scene which is 
more usually cut. Falstaff was allowed to nullify the 
glamour of Hotspur’s death with complete ruthlessness, but 
without producing the sensation that something wrong had 
happened. 

All the scenes belonging to the king’s plot were acted 
on the full stage, the Falstaff scenes on the three-quarter 
stage and the Hotspur ones on the half stage. 

Upon entering, the spectators could see the stage as a 
dim recess. The absence of the usual drop-scene created 
a sense of intimacy between the onlookers and the stage, 
and an atmosphere of expectancy. As soon as the time 
arrived for the action to begin, the orchestra, composed of 
musicians in Elizabethan dress, struck up their music, 
after the first few bars of which the stage lights went up, 
disclosing a sombre room hung at the sides with vertical 
stripes of dull greens, browns and blues at the front, 
leading up to purple red-bordered curtains at the back, 
across which glowed a huge golden lion of England with 
one red fleur-de-lis above his uppermost forepaw, and 
another beneath his hind feet. The furniture was limited 
to a dais on the left, and a council table on the other side. 
This sparse arrangement proved one of considerable dignity 
and richness. All the hangings for the play were painted 
entirely on coarse canvas sacking, but in spite of this, two 
spectators inquired whether the scenery was not made of 
velvet and satin. 

The transition from this scene to the next, like all those 
which followed, was very quickly brought about. The 
back-cloth for the prince’s apartment, a plain green one, 
was drawn across in front of the dais, the table was moved 
to the other side of the stage, and the king’s chair, divested 
of its velvet cushion, placed in the right corner with a stool 
for Falstaff to sit in. Furniture, when placed in a new 
setting and used for different purposes, takes upon itself 
a fresh significance. 

The inn-yard scene was done with a conventional back- 
cloth representation of an ivied wall with a crescent moon 
and clouds above its top. A trough and sign were placed 
in one corner with some pails. In the lowered light it 
formed a satisfactory setting, the rough sacking giving a 
good quality. The next scene, in which the robbery 
occurs, on the highway near Gadshill, was of the same 
kind—a background of conventional hill, with the sugges- 
tion of a hedge and road running along the bottom. Small 
box-trees were placed on each side of the highway, behind 
which Falstaff and his robbers hid, but in this case purely 
conventional trees would have been more in the spirit of 
the scene. 

The room in Warkworth Castle had for its setting a 
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broadly painted tapestry hunting scene, in which a hunts- 
man, high on a white curveting horse accompanied by 
leaping hounds, had just loosed his arrow into the neck of 
a stag. 

In the tavern scene much of the same furniture was 
used again, with the addition of a medley of tankards and 
pots. The back-cloth was an animatedly coloured tapestry 
of semi-grotesque design representing a brightly apparelled 
youth and an aged man upon an infirm mule, engaged in 
hawking, against a background of declivitous hillside, with 
rapacious-looking birds attitudinizing beside a river flowing 
at the foot. 

The Glendower scene was severe in its arrangement—a 
table, square to the audience, surrounded by four stern 
chairs and a back-cloth representing a lamb with seven 
eyes in a circle of zodiacal signs. 

The three Rebel Camp scenes relied for their setting 
entirely upon a back-cloth of raw canvas colour, with an 
armed knight upon a black prancing horse, visor down, and 
waving his sword, balanced upon the other side by a large 
tent-like entrance for the actors. The only colours used 
here were heavy green, black and red. The king’s tent was 
decorated in a similarly austere way with two rampant 
lions in red and black armed with swords. 

The greatest effect was reserved for the last, and only 
disclosed at the end of Act V., Scene 2, when the curtains 
were drawn away and the battle began. Then was revealed 
the real purpose of the striped hangings which had formed 
the wings of all the previous scenes. 

Former productions, such as the “‘ Alchemist,’’ had been 
staged with box-scenes. In this case the extra set of 
curtains across the stage necessitated the substitution 
of wings for flat sides. Instead of the usual solid wings, 
strips of hanging canvas performed the same function— 
three on each side flanking the half stage, and two more 
pairs covering the three-quarter and full stages. 

On drawing the curtains for the last scene, three more 
were disclosed on each side and one in the middle, ending 
the series. These wings, painted in vertical stripes 
beginning with dull greens and browns, merging into yellows 
and blues, and ending in purples and reds, were so arranged 
during the progress of the play that the greens and browns 
formed an appropriate frame for the back-cloths of the 
Hotspur scenes. The yellows and blues made a harmonious 
border to the Falstaff back-cloths, and the purples and reds 
performed the same office for the king’s scene. Beyond 
this obvious function they apparently bore no special 
significance, till suddenly, upon the drawing of the 
curtains from the last Rebel Camp scene, the stripes were 
seen to be part of a huge series continuing all round the 
stage, growing more and more lurid, and stabbed through 
at the back by an orange streak of lightning from sky 
to floor. An illusion of space was given by a trick of 
forced perspective. The stripes were made an inch 
narrower on each retreating wing, so that the nearest 
stripes were eighteen inches wide, while the furthest were 
only ten. The lightning was painted upon the backmost 
five wings, and arranged so as to appear in one piece. 

The result of this device was to give as many exits and 
entrances as there were wings. Hotspur and the prince 
could go off fighting at one side, and reappear fighting at 
the centre of the most distant part of the stage. This 
method aimed at producing an outdoor effect of expanse 
and freedom, and a feeling of attention and surprise, 
whilst the colouring and the lightning were intended 
to produce the atmosphere of cataclysm and calamity 
of a battle. The three scenes continued from one to the 
other without cut or pause, so that all followed sharp and 
inevitable. The moment the last word left the king’s 
lips all lights went out, except one flash which lit for a 
second the parallel lines of the last strip, cut by the 
lightning and appearing an immense distance away. 
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It should also be mentioned as a further proof of the 
simplicity of this method that the cost for the materials 
and the entire fitting up of the scenery was under seventy 
pounds, and that it took three amateurs and a carpenter 


a little over three weeks to paint and set up. 
A. P. D. PENROSE. 


THE NEW FOLLIES 


HEY have the name and the dresses at the Strand ; 
they have the copyright of the songs; they wake 
memories by playing the old tunes (though barely 

recognizable) in their overture ; they faithfully maintain 
the tradition of reactionary political jokes; in Mr. Ben 
Lawes they have secured a figure in bulk, feature and 
voice quite uncannily like the Founder. Yet, despite this 
species of incantation, despite the enlistment of clever 
people whom he would have made brilliant and the 
production of sketches that he would have made uproarious, 
the spirit of the Founder refuses to come to the feast. 
You can now see all that Pélissier was to the Follies. 
It was not simply his songs and impersonations, or those 
amazing, audacious chats with the audience before the 
curtain. It was just by being present on the stage, 
jovial, cynical, self-confident, that he lifted the whole thing 
above a mere pierrot show, like Falstaff transfiguring 
mean taverns into palaces. He had partners of genius 
sometimes, like Gwennie Mars; there were others who 
seemed great when his spell was on them, but collapsed 
into insignificance when he went ; in the youngest, most 
immature menber of his troupe he detected some germ 
of talent and coaxed it to daylight. Quis desiderio modus 
Perhaps this is rather hard on his old lieutenant, Mr. 
Dan Everard. Mr. Everard has certainly got up an 
amusing performance. His mistake is in challenging the 
comparison. If he would give up the attempt to wear 
Pélissier’s ruff he would not invite this instinctive criticism. 
He has still a Folly of the old guard, Miss Dollis Brooke, 
who has really kept something of the great tradition. 
She takes Gwennie Mars’ part of the Old Lady in the 
Gallery and gives her own twist to the conception 
triumphantly. Miss Joan Vivian Rees, too, has the making 
of a Folly; though Pélissier is not here to bring her out, 
she may very likely succeed in finding herself. Lastly 
in Mr. Arthur Margotson we have quite a first-class mimic. 
Without the aid of make-up he contrives to suggest the 
expression as well as the voice of those he imitates. 
And he avoids the capital sin of mimicry, viz., stealing 
the jests of the comedians he impersonates. If he were 
only as sure that he is pleasing us as we are sure that we 
are being pleased there would be nothing to mar the 
effect of his performance. He is certainly Mr. Everard’s 


luckiest discovery. 
D. L. M. 


Correspondence 


SLANG IN WAR-TIME 


To the Editor of THE ATHEN2#UM. 

S1r,—As one who has made a study of the incorporation of 
new words or phrases in literature or speech I write to correct 
a few errors by some of your contributors and correspondents 
in order that in future years such errors may not receive the 
impress of truth which their appearance in THE ATHENZUM 
would otherwise warrant. 

If the word “ dud,” as suggested by A. H. B. (August 1, 
p. 694), bears a resemblance to an onomatoporic .origin, it is 
purely accidental, as the word was in common parlance 
before the war, signifying ‘‘ dull,’ ‘‘ down and out,” ‘“‘ worn 
out,”” and thus came quite naturally to represent anything 
that failed or was useless or of no account. 

And here I would like to suggest that it is not possible to 
differentiate between civilian slang and army slang to the 
extent imagined by many authorities and others interested, 
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in view of the fact that the army during the past four y 

: Ur years 
has not, properly speaking, been composed of soldiers but 
civilians in uniform. There were many, officers and Poe 
who wore uniform for four years, but who never, in the strict 
sense of the word, were soldiers. I make this point because | 
notice that there are many words that had obtained local 0 
limited usage in peace-time, but which superior people avoided 
as they would a plague; yet once in the army these sam 
people embraced such expressions, gave them “ tone,” and ne 
helped in the addition of four hundred odd words and Phrases 
to the common speech of the people. 

It may interest A. H. B. to know that he is quite correct in 
his surmise anent the origin of ‘* umpteen,” although I notice 
he omits ‘“‘ umpty ”’ and “ umptieth.”’ 

I am too young to be able to give personal recollections of 
words and phrases as far back as some of your readers, but 
I am certainly at a loss to understand why “ get a move on ” 
should have been suggested as a new word. I have heard 
this since quite a tiny tot, and have always associated it with 
the policeman’s injunction to ‘‘ move along there.’ There 
certainly seems nothing in it to strike one as refreshing, breezy 
or original enough for it to be attributed to America. ; 

Regarding ‘‘ cushy,’’ which is one of the most contentious 
examples cited by your readers, surely this is derived from 
“cushion,” although it is possible that the association of ideas 
engendered by the Hindustani khushi (or something similar) 
facilitated its adoption. 

Mr. Sparke, who suggests that “ to put the tin hat on it” 
is derived from trying to kill rats with a shrapnel helmet 
(August 8, p. 727), surely forgets the much older expressior 
of “‘ putting the lid on it.”” But I think it as impossible to 
find origins or first usages of such expressions as it is to differen- 
tiate between ‘‘ taking the cake,”’ ‘‘ the bun,” or “‘ the biscuit.” 
They are just careless transitions, and occur imperceptibly. 

A much more popular and pregnant expression than “ knock 
the end in”’ is “ that’s torn it,’’ which the ingenious-minded 
might seek to identify with a too-close acquaintance with the 
barbs on the barbed wire, were it not for the fact that it is a 
pre-war, if inelegant, expression. 

““Quarter,”’ and not ‘ Quarters,’ is used as short for 
quartermaster (July 25, p. 664). 

I should be greatly obliged if Mr. H. Lonsdale would explain 
the meaning of ‘‘ frouze’’ and the sense in which it is used, 
and also “‘ chameezle ”’ (July 25, p. 664). The only two words 
I have approaching the latter are‘ shimozzle ’ and ‘‘ kamoozle.” 

Mr. Handby is quite correct in his theory as to the origin 
of ‘‘ wind up’ (July 25, p. 664). Exactly why Dr. Baker 
brought “* high-brow’”’ into his article on “ Slang in War-Time” 
(July 11, p. 583) I am at a loss to understand. How old it is 
I cannot say, but should think it would vie with “ blue- 
stocking,’’ with a slight advantage to the latter. 

The undersigned has never heard of ‘‘ sloosh,’’ mentioned by 
Dr. Baker, but the word is not improbable, though I do not 
think it should be termed brand-new slang, as it is obviously 
but a faulty pronunciation of “ sluice,’’ which is a common 
pre-war civilian expression. 

Again, “afters’”’ (p. 583) is in no sense an army word 
(“‘ duff ’’ is always used) beyond the fact that the mass of the 
army is composed of the working classes. With these latter 
it is in common use, particularly in London and other industrial 
centres, and to me it has a most poignant meaning. Used 
in its equivalent sense to sweets, pudding, entremets or dessert, 
it may not show much imagination ; but one must not expect 
imagination in a class that plaintively, wistfully, or hopefully 
inquires of the head of the table if there are any “‘ afters, 
mum ? ’’ whenone remembers that “ afters ’’ of any description, 
however plain, are dependent on the state of the family 
exchequer. 

““ Clobber ”’ (p. 583) is a comprehensive term for all wearing 
apparel, and not merely for underclothing. 

You will notice that I have not added my share to the 
contributions. This is because, although I have a collection 
of four hundred words and phrases incidental to the war, to 
choose a few would be invidious, and to give all impossible. 
As a matter of historical record, however, I would say that 
most of those already cited in your columns have been given 
by me in the two anthologies I published during the war. 

Yours truly, FREDK. THos. NETTLEINGHAME, 
Author of ‘‘ Tommy’s Tunes ’’ and 
Paris, August 17, 1919. ‘More Tommy’s Tunes.” 
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To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR SirR,—I have thought of a few more “‘ slang words 
in war-time” supplement ‘to my list which appeared in 
THE ATHENZUM of July 25 :-— es. 

“To be chatty,’”’ lousy (‘‘ chats,” lice). — / 

“ Chatting-up,’”’ searching for ‘‘ them ”’ by divesting oneself 
of tunic, shirt and even breeches. This informal parade 
used to take place frequently among the men in the trenches 
during the summer months. 

“Scuppered,” done in, killed. 

The Hindustani tamasha for any festival. 

“ Ossifer,’”’ officer. a 

‘‘ Sweating ” for ‘‘ leaf,’”’ looking forward to, anticipating, 
going on leave. “ Leaf ’’ has nothing to do with “* leave. 
The origin of the word is the “ leaf’’ or ‘‘ page” of the leave- 
book—the “‘ leaf ’’ (page) being torn at the perforation and 
given to the soldier granted his pass or furlough. 

Yours truly, 
H. LONSDALE. 

Dawna, The Ridgway, Sutton, 

August 20, 1919. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Sir,—I have just read Namport Key’s note on “ fed up.” 
By an odd chance I have before me a letter dated from 
Australia in 1877, in which the writer, a relative of my own, 
says, ‘‘ As for A., I am ‘full of him,’ as the Colonials say,” 
meaning that he finds A. superfluous. 

As this phrase was Colonial slang more than forty years 
ago, it probably has no otherjconnection with“ J’en ai soupé 
than the fact that very dissimilar peoples hit on the same 
fairly obvious metaphor to express their feelings. 

Yours truly, 
A. R. McL. 


SUPPRESSED PASSAGES IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
LETTERS 


To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


S1r,—In the appreciative notice of the ‘‘ Supplement to 
the Letters of Horace Walpole’’ which appeared in your 
issue of August 15, the reviewer, in the course of his remarks 
on the edition as a whole, animadverts on “ the omission of 
numerous passages on the score of impropriety.” May I 
mention that, as similar complaints were made in several 
quarters at the time of the publication of Mrs. Toynbee’s 
volumes, I recently went through the omitted passages with 
a view to restoring in the Supplement any that might have 
been suppressed from an excess of scrupulosity? In no 
instance, however, did I find reason to depart from the 
original decision. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to repeat here what I stated 
elsewhere several years ago, namely, that a transcript of 
these passages, made by myself from the originals in the 
interests of literary fidelity, has been deposited under sealed 
cover in the Bodleian, where it is available to any future 
editor of the letters at the discretion of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. I may say that ‘“‘improprieties”’ is far 
too mild a term for the passages in question. 1 can only 
compare them to the grossest of the avowals contained in 
the unexpurgated editions of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,’ or 
to the filth which Dante likens to “ sterco che dagli uman 
privati parea mosso.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
PaGET TOYNBEE, 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks, 
August 22, 1919. 


THE MYSTIC VISION 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM, 


Sir,— If it is not too late to make a few observations on the 
subject of Mystic Vision as discussed in recent numbers of 
THE ATHENZUM (June 20, July 4 and 11), I should like 
to point out that a mystic’s certainty of the Kingdom of 
Heaven cannot be called an objectification of emotion, like 
a soldier’s conviction that he will not be killed : because, for 
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all mystics, the Kingdom of Heaven is within you, and not 
subject to “‘ observation,’’ whether direct or indirect, while, 
on the contrary, the soldier will be killed or survive in time 
and space. The veridity of the mystic intuition can never 
be demonstrated or disproved, while the fate of the soldier 
will become a matter of fact or actuality in the registrable 
world of relativity. 

Secondly, a mystic is not ‘‘in love’’ with the universe : 
more usually he mistrusts the state of ‘‘ being in love” as a 
phase of what the Buddhist psychologists speak of as moha, 
infatuation of glamour. There is a wide distinction between 
loving and being in love: the one is identical with or implies 
understanding, and something more like acceptance than 
commendation, while the other may involve all possible 
sorts of misunderstanding, and is more like sight through 
coloured spectacles than comparable with intuition. 

ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 

August 13, 1919. 


ON POPINJAYS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENE=UM. 


Sir,—The writer of the article under the above heading 
in your issue of August 15 states that “it is odd that this 
bird should make no appearance in Biblical metaphor, parable 
or proverb, and should be ignored even by that great student 
of natural history, King Solomon.’’ It is, however, quite 
possible that there are two references to it in the Bible, and 
these both connected with King Solomon. I should think 
that it was most likely the parrot that is referred to in our 
English proverb ‘ A little bird told me,’’ which is based on 
the verse in Ecclesiastes (x. 20): ‘‘ Curse not the king, no, 
not in thy thought, and curse not the rich in thy bedchamber ; 
for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.’ Many commentators 
also are of opinion that it was parrots (and not, as commonly 
translated, ‘‘ peacocks ’’) that are mentioned (1 Kings x. 22) 
among the rarities brought to Solomon by the “ navy of 
Tarshish.”’ 

Your contributor mentions that “ its image formed a usual 
mark for archers in Tudor days.’’ There is a classical allusion 
to this custom in the second chapter of ‘‘ Old Mortality,’ 
where Scott describes a meeting in Lanarkshire on a May 
morning in 1679 when there were “ various sports, of which 
the chief was to shoot at the popinjay, an ancient game 
formerly practised with archery, but at this period with 
fire-arms.’’ The author gives further details, and also adds 
a special note on this “ Festival of the Popinjay.” 


In Newton’s “ Dictionary of Birds” it is stated that 
“ popinjay has in this country been transferred to the green 
woodpecker.” It is interesting to note that the word is used 
in this sense by Mr. Thomas Hardy in one of his poems. 

Yours faithfully, 
HuGu Harris. 
27, Addison Mansions, W.14, 
August 21, 1919. 


LONDON POSTERS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—R. H. W.’s note in THE ATHENuUM of August 15 
on ‘“ Recent London Posters” calls for some revision 
and additions. A note that omits any mention of the Daily 
Herald posters or the series designed for Derry & Toms might 
be excused owing to the limitations of space, but surely 
R. H. W.’s artistic eye was able to see Picasso's design for 
the Russian Ballets and the French Art Exhibition poster 
rather than the recruiting posters, the majority of which 
are badly drawn, and Barribal’s ‘ suburban ladies.” 


It is taken for granted that the writer of the article would 
agree with the statement that lettering—the conveyance 
of the subject advertised to the hurried reader’s mind—is 
of primary importance in all poster design. Yet in his two 
selections, although they are far above the standard of the 
average yellow-coloured bill on the hoardings, good lettering 
isnot to be found. For instance, in the poster tor ‘‘ Laughing 
Eyes ”’ a diagonal stroke with a blot at each end of it represents 


” 


an Ss. 
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The only two posters on which unusual lettering can be 
permitted are Mr. Hargrave’s and Miss Pamela Bianco's 
posters for their exhibitions. In the first example the artist’s 
reckless brush lettering suits a very original design, and in the 
second Miss Bianco’s age must plead for her (though here 
again it is quite probable that perfect lettering would have 
upset the intentional innocence of the child’s head). 

The difficulty of obtaining good lettering on posters is due 
to the fact that so many artists fail to realize that poster 
design has almost the limitations of a craft. Firstly, they 
may only draw in as few flat colours as possible, because the 
true lithographic method of printing cannot produce half- 
tones. Secondly, the design must attract and lead the eye 
to the lettering, but never overpowerit. Thirdly, the lettering 
must be good, for the reason stated above. In the nearest 
Underground station numbers of posters will be found that 
break all three rules, but there are now signs that the business 
men who have to pay for such rubbish are beginning to realize 
that a more artistic method of advertising would be better, 
if only from the financial point of view. In support of this 
the modern theatrical posters are worth mentioning. To-day 
we have the posters mentioned by R. H. W., the riot of blue 
and orange advertising ‘‘ Joy-Bells,” the ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow ” 
design, the “‘ Jack o’ Jingles’’ poster by H. M. Lawrence, 
and the poster for ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.’’ Few of these 
reach a really high standard, usually owing to the relation 
of the lettering to the design not having been considered 
carefully enough; but when these efforts are compared 
with the playbills of a few years ago, the progress made is 
realized. 

An interesting example of how an artist can fail to com- 
prehend what is required of a poster was to be noticed in 
the ‘“‘tube”’ about a month ago. To advertise Arnold 
Bennett's “ Judith ’’ at the Kingsway Theatre, reproductions 
of oil paintings by Mr. Ambrose McEvoy were posted up. 
The gain in effectiveness, if any, could not have compensated 
for the greatly increased cost of production. 

A really well-thought-out poster, and one that could be 
placed among the best of recent designs if there had been 
more courage in the choice of colour, is that for the Exhibition 
of Shipping Machinery, designed by the Hill Siffken Co. It 
shows a correct knowledge of lithographic treatment and a 
well-placed mass of lettering, but just misses that vitality 
that an artist working independently might have given to it. 

In type the best posters are undoubtedly those printed by 
Waterlow’s for the General Omnibus and associated companies. 
A fine sanserif type, well suited for poster work, is used, and 
the placing of it is as a rule exceptionally good. 

Yours very truly, 
A.M. 


OUR INACCESSIBLE HERITAGE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


DEAR SIR,—With reference to your footnote to Mr. Dent's 
letter of last week, we beg to say that we can supply a complete 
set of North’s ‘“‘ Plutarch”’ in ten volumes, but that the 
second volume would be leather bound. This missing volume 
in the cloth edition is to be replaced as quickly as possible ; 
but if any student is very keen on the book, you will see that 
we can meet his wants. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD. 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 


MRS. ATHERTON’S “REZANOV” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR SirR,—I see that in the list of new books appearing 
in your issue of August 22 you have included an American 
reprint of Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘ Rezanov.”’ I should 
like to point out that I published this book in this country, 
and that copies of my edition are still available. 


Yours faithfully, 


Joun Murray. 
50a, Albemarle Street, W.1, 
August 26, 1919. 
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AN APPEAL FOR A NATIONAL OPERA-HOUSE 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZuUmM, 


Sir,—We still seem as far as ever from possessing a 
National Theatre for the production and development of 
British music drama. Much has been said, much has been 
written, with this object in view. 

Is it not possible that success has been withheld because 
those interested have set their hearts upon a great building 
before they had taken steps to secure a body of players for 
whom the theatre would be a necessary home ? 

Here in Glastonbury, in the Festival School, we have a 
living organism, which has been at work, in spite of war 
interruptions, ever since 1913, and it is to house this organism 
worthily, and to enable it to carry out the work that its 
founders have hoped for it, that we make the present appeal. 

The Glastonbury Festival School is the outcome of a 
movement, inaugurated in 1913, for the production of a cycle 
of Arthurian music drama by the late Reginald R. Buckley 
and Rutland Boughton. Upon the recommendation of Sir 
Edward Elgar and Professor Granville Bantock, supported 
by many outstanding musicians, artists and public men, 
an appeal was launched for a Festival Theatre at Glastonbury, 

War was declared just as the project showed signs of success, 
but a summer school, organized for the month of August, 
1914, produced ‘‘ The Immortal Hour,’’ an opera which has 
since received the Carnegie Trust award. A Committee was 
formed to continue the local work of the school and to arrange 
public performances from time to time. 

Up to the time of the present Festival (August, 1919) 
there have been 79 public performances, of which 47 have 
been operatic, including the first production of five music 
dramas by British composers. 

Expressions of public opinion upon the work hitherto 
include the following :-— 

“Sir Edward Elgar told me the other day that he looks 
upon the Glastonbury Festival enterprise as one of the most 
promising things in British music.’’-—Mr. Percy Scholes, in 
the Music Student, October, 1916. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, in an interview, the Music Student, 
October, 1916: ‘‘ Has a value which simply cannot be 
exaggerated. In time to come people who have an artistic 
conscience will bring up their children here in Glastonbury.” 

Mr. Ernest Newton, in the Birmingham Post, September 
11, 1916: ‘‘ One's interest in the performances grows with 
the experience of them.” 

Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, in the Musical Standard :— 
“One of the most remarkable achievements in the history 
of our music.”’ 

During the Festival now in progress, amongst other works 
is being revived Shirley’s masque ‘“‘ Cupid and Death’ for 
the first time since 1659. 

The productions at present must take place in a small 
and very inconvenient room, and any real growth and 
development is stopped at every turn by the need for a theatre 

Fortunately we can announce that the option of a splendid 
site has been offered, but the decision to purchase must be 
made without delay, otherwise the offer will be withdrawn. 
Mr. Sidney Adshead (Professor of Town-Planning, London 
University) is generously giving his services as hon. architect. 
It is estimated that at least ten thousand pounds will be needed 
to cover the cost of site, with grounds and hostel, permanent 
stage and lighting, and temporary auditorium. Mr. P. 
Napier Miles, of Kings Weston, Bristol, most generously 
starts the fund with a donation of £500. 

We appeal with confidence to all who are anxious to restore 
to English life the heritage of beauty of music and of drama 
that once belonged to it, asking them to support this live and 
growing creative work by giving it adequate material home 
and surrounding. 

This appeal is endorsed by the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, 
John Drinkwater, Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., Sir Frederick 
Pollock, G. Bernard Shaw, and Sir Henry Wood. 

Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Roger 
Clark, Street, Somerset, and cheques crossed Festival School. 


We are, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 


RuTLanpD Boucuton, Director. 
RoGER CLARK, Hon. Treasurer. 
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Foreign Literature 
LETTERS FROM HOLLAND 


II—ISRAEL QUERIDO. 


SRAEL QUERIDO, who is of Portuguese-Jewish 
I] origin, is one of our most remarkable contemporary 
authors. Born in Amsterdam in 1874, he is entirely 
self-taught—which is betrayed by his method of presenting 
his knowledge in studies, critiques and “ expositions.”’ 
After the publication of poems under a pseudonym he 
wrote a number of very realistic novels: ‘‘ Levensgang ”’ 
(“ Life’s Way ”’), which is cast among the diamond workers 
of Amsterdam (a world well known to the author), and 
“ Menschenwee,”’ which deals with Dutch horticultural 
workers. An English translation of the latter, under the 
title ‘‘ Toil of Men,’’ was remarkably well received in the 
press. There is a strong lyric accent in his next books, 
“ Zegepraal’’ (‘‘ Triumph’’) and “ Kunstenaarsleven’”’ 
(‘ The Artist’s Life ’’), which were followed by a number of 
stories, some with a romantic, others with a mystical, 
colouring ; a Biblical play, ‘“‘ Saul and David,’’ which has 
some fine lyric passages ; a modern play, “‘ Aron Laguna,’’ 
dealing with Jewish circles; and a host of critiques and 
literary studies, some treating of musical subjects. In 
the last year he has embarked on an immense cycle of 
novels—perhaps too immense for his powers. He set 
out to picture the capital cities of the world. He began 
with Amsterdam, devoting two voluminous books to the 
“ Jordaan,”’ one of the most characteristic quarters of the 
city. The works are full of suggestive descriptions, but 
are not strong in structure, and—like practically all 
Querido’s work—the style is too diffuse and hyperbolic. 
Then he suspended his great undertaking, but only to 
proceed to one even more lofty in conception. He com- 
menced a series of prose epics which were to paint a picture 
of no less a subject than the whole world of West Asia, 
North Africa, and South Europe during the (on one side 
rather vaguely defined) period which we term “ Antiquity.” 
We cannot restrain a smile at the spectacle of Querido 
undertaking in this way two vast works, either of which 
would demand a lifetime of labour for fulfilment—it is 
too characteristic of the man, too much in keeping with his 
style. He himself has felt that some justification of the 
interruption of the first cycle was called for. In his 
“ Book of Expositions ” in ‘‘ Het Land van Zarathustra ’’ 
(Amsterdam, Scheltens & Gil) he says :— 

It was with pain that I suspended my Amsterdam epic. There 
was a silent seething within me as of plaster in the mould. A 
new demand of beauty functioning within me impelled me to the 
act of suspension. At first some kind critics of my work pulled 
long faces. But their displeasure left me cold. I have never 
in any circumstances written a line of my creative work to satisfy 
immediate material demands, and I abhor the wild chase for 
success. I look alone where my soul directs me, and I often gaze 
myself with amazement at the path which the struggle for beauty 
within me chooses for the achievement of expressive and 
Imaginative forms. ... . 

Ido not quote this because I regard it as a successful 
piece of conscious self-characterization, but because I 
believe that the attentive reader will be able to learn a 
good deal about the essential elements of Querido from 
these words. 

_ There is no doubt that his leaning towards the sublime 
1s genuine, and, up to a certain point, admirable; but 
there is something crude and bombastic about his method 
of expression. The great fault in his whole attitude and 
work is a lack of distinction, of aristocratic restraint. 

_ Now the reason why I admire his last work so much 
is that he exhibits therein a degree of self-control which 
we have been unable to observe in his previous works. 
It is true that he appears to have granted himself a 
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respite from self-control, not only on the title-page, which 
contains a sub-title, ‘‘ Kings,”’ but also in the very verbose 
“‘ Book of Expositions,” which makes a great display of 
erudition and is most unmethodically compiled. But 
this only makes us admire the more the discipline to 
which he has subjected himself—with such obvious diffi- 
culty—in the work itself. 

“The Land of Zarathustra’’ exhibits more restrained 
force than any of Querido’s former works. It is remark- 
ably richly produced—remarkably so even in our time 
and our country, which have produced so many sumptuous 
editions—and it is illuminated by some beautiful reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Marius Bauer. It contains a series 
of descriptions of ancient landscapes and psychological 
sketches of ancient peoples which often reach a high level 
of beauty. In fact—and I say it after careful consideration 
of the significance of the qualification—there are many 
pages of the work with which little of our literature can 
be compared. 


How has the author bound together these descriptions 
of various ancient lands and peoples ? 

On this point, when we consider that the work is 
described on the title-page as a “‘ romantic epic,’’ we may 
well feel a certain scepticism. By far the major portion 
of the book consists of reminiscent musings of King 
Darius Hystaspes. It is true that these musings recall 
much movement and action, but one can hardly grant an 
epic character to action translated in this manner. More- 
over, there was another danger which is of more importance 
than a mere variance between content and label, and 
that is lest Darius, the great king of antiquity (and from 
the title-page we are given to understand that he 
personifies the genus King), should appear more a 
visionary and a poet than a man of action. And, in fact, 
Querido has succumbed to this danger. It is very hard to 
believe, even making allowances for advanced age, that 
this Darius, who is credited with these subtly-plastic 
and often unsubstantial visions of his own lived experience, 
to which he adopts so bird’s-eye a view, could ever have 
been the man of such powerful capacity for action. . For 
who is at once an Achilles and a Homer ? 


Darius is presented to us reclining on the third and 
highest Assyrian terrace of his marble-columned palace 
in Susa. He meditates about his sons, the half-brothers 
Xerxes and Artabazanes. He wonders which of the 
two is destined to be his successor as lord of his 
immeasurable realm. 

As he thus sits musing he sees the whole of his past life 
rise before him. He reviews the story of Gautama, the 
pseudo-Bardya, the impostor whom the seven Great 
Persians dethroned, unmasked and slew. He recalls the 
conflicting desires expressed at the time by the people 
concerning the new government and the heaven-sent 
portent which was to decide the issue. .And once again 
he delights in the ruse of his equerries, who made his 
stallion the first to neigh, and thereby secured him the 
throne. 

And new musings follow—the defeat of his army by 
Miltiades in Hellas; his own fruitless expedition in the 
inhospitable regions of the Scythians, and his wise 
religious policy in Egypt. And above all—as is not strange 
when Querido is the chronicler of his thoughts—we hear 
a great deal about Judea and the Jews in exile. Ina 
finely dramatized passage we read how King Darius, 
to pass the weary hours of night, questions a trio of wise 
and subtle courtiers on the relative powers of wine, kings, 
and women, and the power of Truth. After their 
ingenious but not very intelligent or cool presentments 
of their several cases, the King notices the agitation of 
Zerubbabel, the banished Jew who dwells in his capital, 
and he gives him permission to speak his mind. 
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Zerubbabel’s glowing exposition of the greatness of 
eternal Truth is one of the high-water passages of the 
book. Then Darius decides to allow the rebuilding of 
the Temple, and himself travels to Palestine during the 
construction—an unhistorical concentration of facts which 
gives the author an opportunity for fine lyric passages 
on the land of his fathers—an outburst of emotion which, 
we must repeat—however loath we may be to criticize 
in the case of this fine utterance—is probably most 
unjustifiably attributed to Darius. The accession of 
Xerxes to the throne ends the book, and Xerxes himself 
is sketched by a few suggestive words. 

My account of the book can only be in the nature of an 
introduction, not a review. I cannot. attempt to give 
the English reader the full glory of the best passages by 
quoting, for example, the vengeance of Queen Tomyris, 
Daniel's tender and powerful speech, or the masterly 
description of the plagues of Egypt. This would be the 
best and the only way of fairly judging a talent of this 
kind. I must content myself by expressing first my 
great pleasure that Querido—as becomes an author with a 
sensitive feeling for the tendency of the age—-elected to 
plunge into space and embarked on a lofty flight from 
the narrow oppression of realism; and secondly, my 
pleasure—which is of a higher order because the “ subject ’ 
never, in fact, gives a work its actual value—that he has 
given us a vision of Antiquity in language and in a form 
which—although we could wish them still more sober, 
close-knit and calm—we can designate without exaggera- 
tion as truly sublime. 

J. L. WaALcH. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF 
COLBERT 


Un GRAND MINISTRE DE LA MARINE: COLBERT. Par Ch. de 
La Ronciére. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit.) 


T is three hundred years to-day (August 29) since 
Colbert was born. No man’s fame has had greater 
fluctuations. He has been lauded to the skies as an 

economist ; derided for his erroneous theories ; mocked at 
for his arrogance, despised for his servility ; eulogized 
as the creator of the French merchant marine. Has the 
time come to give him his right place ? The publication 
of his letters was completed more than thirty years ago. 
Letters illustrative of the Court in which he threaded his 
way (such as those of the Marquis de Saint-Maurice for the 
period 1667-70) are continually being discovered and 
printed. The French historians, so admirable in their 
sagacious lucidity, have pierced to the heart of his mystery. 
We estimate the achievements of the great minister. We 
arrive at the real Colbert. 

All the while, for most of us, at the back of our minds 
is the immortal picture of Dumas. Not one of the brightest 
historians—not M. Lavisse or now the historian of the 
French marine, M. Ch. de La Ronciére—has made the 
times live again as he did. Romance and passion, as well 
as the intrigue and luxury which the memoirs depict, 
mark for us the age of Louis Treize and Louis Quatorze. 
We read even the most sober histories, and see the events 
they describe tinged by memories of the great Alexandre 
and his Three Musketeers. 

So we are prepared to commemorate Colbert at his 
tercentenary. He seems to live in a far-away time much 
brighter than our own. The colour of life is different, the 
personages seem more chivalrous, the principles clearer, 
the action more direct. But this is a mistake from which 
the historians should rescue us. The seventeenth century 
is not really cut off from our own. As M. de La Ronciére 
reminds his countrymen, Colbert continued the work of 
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Richelieu, and left his own principles to be continued in 
action still. 

Au lendemain d’une guerre atroce ov l’Allemand a voulu tuer Ja 
France, ot la dépopulation est une angoisse, les questions économia ues 
et financiéres un cauchemar, la réfection de notre flotte un souci 
que le génie du grand ministre nous éclaire des lecons du passé, ’ 

This sentence shows the spirit in which the latest 
historical criticism approaches Colbert. He is a great 
financial minister, but even more important as the creator 
of the French navy. The work which Charles I. began in 
England was carried much further in France by the civilian 
minister of Louis XIV. Taking up the reins of administra- 
tion after “‘les ténébreuses machinations de Fouquet,’ 
struggling against the indifference of the Grand Monarque, 
to whom the navy was negligible because it seemed 
not at all to minister to his glory, Colbert persistently 
laboured to create and organize for France a mighty power 
upon the sea. 

Thus then are Colbert’s principles expressed to-day : 

Pour une marine l’esprit de suite et l’art de tirer de l’étranger 
d’utiles legons, pour un ministre la nécessité d'un apprentissage, 
pour un chef le devoir de se faire un excitateur d’énergies, pour des 
officiers l’esprit d’offensive, a tous les degrés de la hiérarchie la 
responsabilité et la discipline, l’horreur des recommandations et 
des intrigues, point de paperasserie ni de “‘ galimatias ’’ administratif, 
voila la doctrine colbertine. 

It was his thought, commemorated still in the memory 
of Frenchmen by “ la riviére Colbert,’ the Mississippi, 
which gave France Louisiana. It would be a paradox to 
claim him as an apostle of Free Trade, but his maxim was 
that ‘liberty is the soul of commerce.’’ And on these 
bases, trade and colonization, he founded the navy of 
France. 

And what manner of man was he ? 

Colbert ? Des caricatures le représentent sous les traits d’un 
avare qui compte ses écus, tandis que la mort aux orbites vides se 
penche sur lui. Telle est pourtant sa probité et l’esprit d’ordre du 
petit-fils des drapiers que le roi a étendu “ le département de sa 
charge ”’ a des attributions qui seraient aujourd'hui du ressort d’une 
demi-douzaine de ministéres: le controle général des finances, la 
surintendance des batiments, des arts et des manufactures, la 
bibliothéque royale, ‘‘ la Maison du Roy,” Paris, |’Isle de France 
et le gouvernement d’Orléans, les affaires générales du clergé, le 
restablissement des haras, la marine, les galéres, le commerce, les 
consulats, les Compagnies des Indes Orientales et Occidentales et 
le pays de leur concession. 

So says M. de La Ronciére, quoting the last sentence 
from the minister’s instructions for his son, 1671. 

Thus of his political career! What of his personal 
character ? 

Jean Baptiste Colbert avait le visage naturellement renfrogné. 
Ses yeux creux, ses sourcils épais et noirs lui faisoient une mine 
austére et lui rendoient le premier abord sauvage et négatif. Mais 
dans la suite, en l’apprivoisant, on le trouvoit assez facile, expéditif 
et d’une sfreté inébranlable. II étoit persuadé que la bonne fois 
dans les affaires en est le fondement solide. Une application infinie 
et un désir insatiable d’apprendre lui tenoient lieu de science. 
La nature ne lui avoit pas été libérale. Il n’y avoit chez lui rien de 
bien fait quece qu’il faisoit lui-méme, et il ne faisoit rien qu’a force 
de travail, sans étre jamais content de lui. Avec sa fausse 
gloriole nobiliaire, contrastait l’humilité de ses actions. Ecoutez-le : 
“ Tl ne faut jamais se mettre dans l’esprit que ce que l’on fait est 
parfait. Mais il faut toujours chercher 4 avancer pour approcher 
de la perfection, qu’on ne trouve jamais.” 

So he wrote to Arnoul in 1673. “Ne croirait-on pas lire 
‘l’Imitation’?” is the comment of M. de La Ronciere. 

A strange combination, Jean Baptiste Colbert and 
Thomas a Kempis. And indeed the similarity does not 
come much nearer than “ the religion of all good men. 
The ‘“‘ Imitation ” is the book of aristocracy—the aristocracy 
of genius, not of birth or arrogance. Colbert is the 
quintessence of the middle class. He is a bourgeois au 


fond—even, it must be admitted, a bourgeois zentilhomme, 


with not a few of the weaknesses of that figure of derision. 
But much more he is a man of genius and an honest man. 
Homage, then, to the man who embodies so much of the 
greatness of France ! W. H. H. 
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GREEK HERO-WORSHIP 


LE CULTE DES HEROS CHEZ LES GREcS. Par M. P. Foucart, 
Membre de l'Institut. Extrait des Mémoires de l’Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Tome XLII. (Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale.) 

R. PETRIDES in his lecture on Greek Folk-lore 

M and Greek Music (noticed in THE ATHENEZUM 

of August 15, p. 752) quoted a fragment of a 

Greek song : 
Unsheath your axes and carve out a beautiful tomb for me, 
Let it be broad enough for my arms and long enough for my spear. 
And to my right side open a window, 
For the morning sun to dart in and for the cool evening breeze. 
Do open a window that the birds may freely get in as well as out, 
The nightingales of the spring, 
And that the fair lasses passing by may bid me good day. 
It may have been composed in the eighteenth century 
of the Christian era. Yet the request of the dying 
peasant, half brigand and half patriot, is inspired 
by the same spirit which produced the ancient cult 
of Heroes. That cult, as M. Foucart says, is a 
spontaneous manifestation of the instinctive and un- 
reasoned belief in the survival of the dead. In 
primitive Greece the princes of this world lived 
on, like other men, in a real but unsubstantial life, in 
and about their graves. Unlike common men, in this 
world as in the other, they were important. Survivors 
therefore, in their own interests, did their best to keep 
them in good humour, flattered them, fed them, gave 
them the clothes and luxuries to which they were 
accustomed, and expected in return not only freedom 
from malevolent visitation, but active help against their 
enemies. But only the aristocrats of this world got or 
expected such elaborate attentions. That, M. Foucart 
tells us, is the explanation of the Mycenzan tombs; and 
that is the origin of the Greek cult of Heroes. 

Thus, at the outset, he plants himself firmly on a base 
of facts. He will not waste his time in spinning theories, 
nor does he much indulge in controversy with the theorists 
who prefer a fancy to a fact, a wild assertion to admission 
of our ignorance. This is his view of the more common 
method, as exemplified by a too faithful follower of 
Usener :— 

_ Curieuse application d’une méthode peu scientifique, qui consiste 

aemprunter a l’étymologie, a l’archéologie, a l’épigraphie un certain 

nombre d’assertions, contestées ou contestables, puis en amalgamant 
toutes ces données, d’une valeur douteuse, a en tirer une théorie 
que l’on déclare indubitable. 

So much for people who believe that all the Heroes are 

decayed divinities, and who describe Erechtheus, King of 

Athens, as a local marine god, as a chthonic deity, or as 

something even less reputable. M. Foucart’s task is 

observation of the known and positive facts. If you 
want to know, he says, about the historical Lycurgus, 
you had better not involve yourself in subtleties, but 
consult the ancient authors. Plutarch will tell you ‘‘ what 
doubts it is legitimate to entertain.” In his first chapter 
he will warn you, ‘“‘ There is absolutely nothing to be said 
about the lawgiver Lycurgus that is not controversial.” 

But there is never a doubt in the ancient mind that 

Lycurgus did exist; and consideration of the ancient 

testimony leads us, with M. Foucart, to the sensible, if 

unexciting, verdict that men worshipped him because they 
much esteemed his wisdom, not because they really 
thought he was a god. 

But sound method and a preference for facts do not 
make M. Foucart dull. Though he denies, for instance, 
that the Heroes were originally gods, he admits that 
sometimes Heroes were promoted to divinity; and his 
Story of the process is illuminating and amusing. 
Amphiaraus, when we meet him first in legend, is a good 
fighter and a famous seer, who dies, according to the 

Odyssey,” like other men. Like other great men, 
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he was duly worshipped as a Hero. But at Oropus, 
where he continued after death to tell men of the future, 
he was in course of time promoted, and became a god. 
By what mixture of imaginative piety and fraud, M. 
Foucart cannot tell us. But he can tell us, just because 
he is so careful not to leave the ground of the known 
facts, that Heroes find promotion to ‘‘ the immortals” 
difficult unless somehow it is discovered that they never 
died at all. So the legend of the end of Amphiaraus 
changes. He is no longer killed in battle, but, by special 
favour of the gods, engulfed in a miraculous earthquake ; 
and eventually re-emerges to the light of day, not dead, 
but living, as a powerful god, to answer riddles and to cure 
sick persons, at Oropus. Here, for many centuries, he 
prospered, and of course his local worshippers prospered 
with him. Sulla presented him, in gratitude for a successful 
cure, with an estate and with the revenues of the town 
and harbour of Oropus. But unfortunately, when he 
made his dedication, he assigned it to ‘‘ the god 
Amphiaraus,” and the Roman tax-farmers discovered that 
the question of a Hero’s right to such a title was no longer 
a mere matter of Greek academic theory or of pious 
speculation, but a question of hard cash. A Roman law 
exempted from taxation ‘“‘ the property of the gods” in 
Boeotia. The tax-farmers, therefore, had a scruple in 
admitting that a mortal man, like Amphiaraus, could 
be properly described, even by Sulla, as a god. The 
Roman Senate had to settle the question, and of course 
decided it on grounds remote from theological uncertainties. 
Sulla in making over the property had acted in his rights 
as Imperator ; he had consulted his advisers ; his decision 
had been ratified by vote of the Senate. In his deed of 
gift he had described Amphiaraus as a god. And since 
the document was legal, a god Amphiaraus must be. 
‘‘ Vainqueur des publicains, cet ancien mortel put jouir 
en paix du titre et des priviléges des dieux immortels.” 
That is only one from a great collection of good stories. 
M. Foucart’s work will be indispensable to students of 
Greek popular ideas and of their influence on ancient art 
and literature. Many readers also who are not professional 
philologists will be delighted at the opportunity of learning, 
from a master both of matter and of style, how relevant, 
for the observer of our modern chaos of tradition, 
speculation, fancy and desire, are the amusing and 
fantastic, yet often very touching, notions of the ancient 
superstition. J. T. SHEPPARD. 


A NOVEL BY JUILES RENARD 


Les CLOPORTES. (Paris, Crés. 4fr. 55.) 


7 I ES CLOPORTES ” was begun in 1887, when Jules 


Par Jules Renard. 


Renard was twenty-three, and finished in 1889. 

In the following year it was announced for 
publication as a serial in the pages of a weekly newspaper, 
the Carillon, but, for reasons which remain rather obscure, 
Jules Renard withdrew his novel; and it is only to-day, 
thirty years after it was written, that we are at last given 
an opportunity of reading this early, but none the less 
admirable and characteristic piece of work by the author 
of ‘‘ Poil de Carotte ’’ and the “‘ Histoires Naturelles.”’ 

‘ Les Cloportes ’’ is almost the only one of Jules Renard’s 
books to which the name of novel can properly be given. 
Renard came later in his literary career to distrust the 
regular novel form, with its plot, its dramatic embellish- 
ments of life, its studied ef ects. His method in subsequent 
books was simply to record in scattered notes his own 
personal impressions (fantastic and a little distorted) of 
the life about him. ‘‘ Les Cloportes’’ is, we repeat, 
a regular novel, having a beginning, a development and a 
catastrophe, and it was perhaps for this reason, as M. Henri 
Bachelin suggests in his preface, that Renard, having 
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already arrived at his new literary method, decided to 
withdraw this specimen of earlier and different work from 
publication. 


Jules Renard gives the name of ‘“‘ Cloportes ” or wood-lice, 
to an amiable family, whose existence, calm, quotidian 
and louse-like, is passed in the little village of Titly. There 
are four in the family: M. and Mme. Lerin, Emile and 
Eugénie, their grown-up son and daughter. Renard’s 
picture of their blameless, aimless existence, outwardly so 
calm, but hiding beneath the surface a world of rancours, 
profound and secret, is admirably minute. But the pivots 
on which the plot turns are the servants who minister to 
the wants of the wood-lice. When the story opens they 
are still in possession of their ancient jewel, Honorine. 
Thoroughly broken in, domesticated and brutalized by 
fifty years of servitude, Honorine is all that a jewel can be. 
Flaubert painted a portrait of her sister in his “‘ Coeur 
Simple’ ; and by setting his Félicité side by side with the 
figure of Honorine we are able to form an interesting 
judgment of Renard’s methods and temper as compared 
with those of Flaubert. Flaubert’s picture, worked up as 
it is from laboriously documented details, is solid and, one 
feels, true; but when we compare it with the lighter, 
rather ironic drawing of Renard it seems a little lacking in 
life. One has the impression that Renard knew his 
Honorine more intimately than Flaubert ever knew 
Félicité, knew her so well that he could afford to take 
liberties with her, poke fun and laugh a little; while 
Flaubert, always fearful lest he should be accused of 
treating his subject de haut en bas, without real sympathy 
and knowledge, takes the simple heart of his Félicité with 
almost absurd seriousness. 


But to return to our wood-lice: Honorine becomes in 
her old age so purblind that she ceases to be a jewel and has 
to be turned off. The vacant place is filled by her grand- 
daughter, Francoise, a young girl whom Emile, absent- 
mindedly and in a fit of transient sensuality, seduces. 
Emile, whose principles and temperament—he has by 
nature what the Freudians would call a ‘‘ work-inhibition’”— 
forbid him to lead anything but a life of idleness and 
vegetative peace, immediately regrets this single deviation 
from the path of duty and sets himself systematically to 
ignore the existence of Francoise. He goes on ignoring it 
even when she has a baby and drowns it in the well— 
ignores it up to the moment when, distracted with misery, 
she puts an end to it by throwing herself on a fire. Then, 
with a burst of unusual generosity, he intercedes with his 
mother that old Honorine may be taken back. From 
molto agitato the music relapses once more to a slow regular 
monotone. The jewel is back at her post. Emile may 
now rest undisturbed by the stove, M. Lerin may read his 
paper in peace. All is profoundly well. 


One can understand why Renard, having elaborated his 
new literary theory, should have suppressed this book, 
“* Les Cloportes,”’ though it would seem, to anyone who was 
used to good rousing plots with “ situations,” a monument 
of restraint, does certainly contain dramatic moments, and 
the characters are occasionally guilty of a gesture that is 
almost noble. Renard then may have been justified in 
withholding it, but that does not prevent “ Les Cloportes ” 
from being an admirable novel, written in a style that is 
already full of those witty and fantastic touches that were 
to be so characteristic of Renard’s later work. When he 
says of cows that they “ portaient aux fesses de larges 
médailles en fumier”’ or describes the way in which the 
corncrakes “‘roulaient leurs R” in the grass of June 
meadows, we recognize in him already the author of 
“ Histoires Naturelles’’ and, in his small delicious way, 
one of the most brilliant of modern French writers. 


A. L. H. 
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CROCE KEEPS HIS HEAD 


PaGINE SpaRSE. Da Benedetto Croce.—Serie Seconda. Pacing 
SULLA GUERRA. (Napoli, Ricciardi. 7 lire.) 
STONISHING though the quantity and Variety 
A of Croce’s output have been during the last few 
years, the sum total would hardly outweigh the mass 
of controversy which the papers collected in this volume 
have elicited. For one thing, Croce was a “ triplicist.” 
believing that, by joining the Entente, Italy would have 
been sacrificed to the Slavs if the Russians had fulfilled 
their early promise, though he always made the reservation 
that such matters were for the State, not for the individya] 
to decide. Then when Italy entered the war, though 
he loyally accepted the decision, he refused to sacrifice 
his principles. He could not be an advocate, he declares - 
he must look on things objectively. And he remained 
true to his German friends, whether dead or alive, with the 
result that he was vigorously denounced as pro-German by 
the Nationalists. He stood up for a German teacher who 
was persecuted at the University of Naples, though on his 
return home that gentleman published some remark- 
ably accurate reports of their conversations. 

Above all, he remains loyal to Kant and Hegel, declaring 
proudly that he is one of the distinguished band of 
Neapolitan thinkers who introduced them into Italy. 
Kant and Hegel no more belong to modern Germany, he 
says, than Homer belongs to modern Greece, and they are 
at present more influential and better understood in 
England and Italy than in their own country. He long 
ago pointed out the evil tendencies of modern German 
thought, but in his opinion there is nothing to be gained 
by dwelling upon them in war-time. As Germany is 
Italy’s enemy, the more and the greater blunders she 
commits, the better for Italy. But with the blunders 
of his own country he is deeply concerned, since no 
Italian can escape responsibility for them, and he will 
do anything to bring her back to the right path as 
he sees it. Croce respects the thoroughness of German 
methods at their best, and in their worst and most 
pedantic form they have at least the merit of keeping 
us alive to the difficulties of the question in hand. He 
dares break a lance even on behalf of Treitschke: 

Do we not feel here the people which has arrived late, which, 

in its efforts to put itself on a level in everything with the peoples 
that arrived before it, imitates even their faults, just as the pro- 
vincial, in adopting town habits, adopts even those which are 
exaggerated and in bad taste ? 
And since he saw that Germany and Italy were the two 
countries which had found it most difficult to shake off 
medieval influences, Treitschke always felt a peculiar 
sympathy with Italy. Many of the papers reprinted 
from La Critica uphold the doctrine of the State as Power, 
which emanates from Machiavelli, as against the idea of 
the State as Justice, an abstraction for which Croce feels 
little sympathy. 

But though Croce keeps his head, he is a man of like 
passions with ourselves, a true Italian who warmly sup- 
ported his country’s army in the field and insisted on the 
necessity of fighting to the bitter end after Caporetto. 
Similarly, since children are naturally attracted to stories 
of heroism and adventure, he would have them taught to 
love their country by books that set before them the 
great deeds of their ancestors. He brushes aside con- 
temptuously the suggestion that such reading tends to make 
them aggressive or bloodthirsty. 

The only feeling that is really encouraged by such stories is a 
readiness to risk and sacrifice one’s life for an ideal, and for an 
ideal as high as it is definite, for the heritage of institutions and 
customs and traditions and capacities which one generation hands 
on to another in the same people, in order that it may add to and 
preserve it for the future. And this is summed up in a single 
word, the word that for us is written “‘ Italia.” L. CM 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Cumberland (Stuart). SprrITUALISM—THE INSIDE TRUTH. 
Odhams [1919]. 7 in. 157 pp., 2/ n. 133.9 
If we are to believe Mr. Cumberland, the “ inside truth” 
of spiritualism is very like the inside truth of a nut without 
a kernel; there is nothing in it. Mr. Cumberland’s lifelong 
hobby has been the showing-up of mediums, and in the present 
volume he recounts some of his experiences with “ spirits.” 
His book forms a welcome counterblast to the propaganda of 
such active spiritualists as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


Turré6 (Ramén). ORiGENES DEL CONOCIMIENTO: EL HAMBRE 
(«Biblioteca de Cultura Moderna y Contemporanea’’). 
Barcelona, Editorial Minerva, S.A., Aribau, 179 [1919]. 
7 in. 294 pp. por. index, paper, 4 pesetas. 130 

This original and fascinating book, which was published 
in French and German before it appeared in its Spanish 
form, synthesizes studies which the author has prosecuted 
during many years. Dr. Turré maintains that our knowledge 
of the external world is revealed to us by, or arises out of, 
the sensation of hunger. The main thesis put forward is 
that the being who knows or perceives is he who eats. He 
can hug to himself the comforting reflection, Edo, ergo sum. 

Introducing the principal subject-matter of the book by a 

discussion of the physiological origins and nature of the 

hungry feeling—which is the conscious echo of what is needed 
by the organism for the sustenance of its nutritive functions— 
and remarking that the sensation is general, and nct localized 
in the stomach, the author proceeds to an elaborate considera- 
tion of the beginnings of knowledge. He deals at some 
length with the trophic processes, the transition from trophic 
perception to the perception of external things, the problem 
of external causality, and numerous other themes. A biblio- 
graphy would have added to the acceptability of the volume. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Bernis (Francisco), LA HacitENDA Espanota: Los_ Im- 
PUESTOS: como son en Espaiia; como son en otras 
haciendas ; como deben ser en la nuestra (‘‘ Biblioteca 
de Cultura Moderna y Contemporanea’’). Barcelona, 
Editorial Minerva,S.A., Aribau, 179 [1919]. 7 in. 360 pp. 
por. index, paper, 4 pesetas. 336.46 

Professor Bernis, of the University of Salamanca, has 
made an intensive study of the systems of taxation in France, 

England, Germany, and the United States, as well as in his 

own land. He has happily utilized the wide knowledge 

so gained in the preparation of this elaborate survey and 
analysis of Spanish revenue and finance. Having begun with 

an historical survey covering the period from 1845 to 1916, 

Professor Bernis considers in detail the present aspects of 

the fiscal question in Spain. He regards a system of imposts 

as being, like every other social institution, the concern of 
the people; remarks that for him there exists a problem 
higher than that of the finance of the State, namely, the 
finance of the Nation; and advocates drastic measures of 
Spanish fiscal reform. 


Branford (Victor) and Geddes (Patrick). THE CominG PoLITy 
(‘The Making of the Future’). Williams & Norgate, 
1919. 8 in. 352 pp., 6/6 n. 304 

The third part of this second edition of Mr. Branford and 

Professor Geddes’s stimulating work is wholly new ; and the 

three chapters of the added section, “‘The Renewing of 

Christendom,” ‘‘ The Post-Germanic University,’ and ‘‘ From 

the Old State to the New,” impart to the volume a somewhat 
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more practical character than was previously observable. 
Here is a pregnant sentence from the new portion of the 
book : “‘ We need a vision of the Region renewed, the City 
renewed, the State renewed, the World renewed.’’ And the 
reader will find much that is arresting in the references to the 
“vision of joy and wonder ’”’ daily to be enjoyed in London 
by the seeing eye; in the remarks on the ‘ continuous 
endeavour’ to which the college buildings of Oxford, from 
‘‘New’”’ to Christchurch, impressively testify; and in the 
description of the “‘ regionalization ’’ of studies at University 
College, Aberystwyth. 


Brissenden (Paul Frederick), THe I. W. W.: a study of 
American Syndicalism (‘‘ Studiesin History, Economics, 
and Public Law,” edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University, vol. 83, whole number 
193). New York, Columbia University (Longmans), 1919. 
10 in. 432 pp. bibliog. apps. index, paper, 14/. 331.87 

In this substantial volume, containing an historical and 

descriptive sketch of the “‘ present drift from parliamentary 
to industrial Socialism,’’ as epitomized in the career of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in the United States, it is 
pointed out that ignorance and misrepresentation are rife 
in regard to that body; also that, violent and crude as are 
some of the methods of the I. W. W., the insistence of the 
members that no genuine democracy is possible in industry 
until those who do the work in a business control its manage- 
ment is virtually identical with what is urged, in a more refined 
and intelligent manner, by the British Labour Party. But 
when the latter organization asks for representative govern- 
ment in industry, ‘‘ those who do not ignore the request give 
it serious attention. When the I. W. W. echoes the sentiment 
in the phrase : ‘ Let the workers run the industries,’ the editors 
are thrown into a panic, the business world views the I. W. W. 
menace with aggravated alarm, and the more reactionary 
employers hysterically clamour to have ‘these criminal 
anarchists shot at sunrise.’’’ Dr. Brissenden remarks, how- 
ever, that ‘“‘ unquestionably the I. W. W. ask too much when 
they ask that the producers be given exclusive control of 
industry.” His book should be useful at the present 
time. 

Broughton-Thompson (Charles), CHRIST AND THE WOMAN’S 
MoOvEMENT. Scott, 1919. 74 in. 124 pp. paper, 
2/ N.. 396.1 

The reverend author has tried to make this book “‘ a con- 

tribution towards both a fuller appreciation of the meaning ”’ 
of the Woman’s Movement, which he believes to be an impulse 
towards Christ’s ideal of ‘“‘ the Kingdom of God,’’ ‘“‘ and also 
to a clearer realization by its adherents of its providential 
réle and function for the time to come.” Mr. Broughton- 
Thompson remarks on p. 53 that the “ opposition to the 
Woman's Movement rests on dislike of change, 
the dead-weight influence of established usage and convention 
and the jealousy that guards ancient privilege, and, in a 
word, on more or less unconscious selfishness.’’ There is 
a considerable amount of opinion in favour of all offices in 
the Church being open to trained women who are endowed 
with spiritual gifts. Those who maintain this position believe 
that women have too long been excluded from the priesthood, 
and virtually regarded as eligible only for lay membership 
of the Church. But while the author pays tribute to the 
value of women’s services to the Church and State, and 
would admit “ properly qualified, approved and accredited ”’ 
women to preach, we gather from the latter part of the book 
that he would exclude them from exercising the priestly 
function in the Eucharistic service. Many supporters of the 
Woman's Movement will hardly, we think, accept as un- 
assailable the view of the Bishop of Oxford, quoted in the 
Bishop of Lichfield’s foreword, that ‘‘ Christianity accepts 
the principle of an essential and permanent. headship of man 
over woman.’’ Nevertheless, as an expression of contem- 
porary clerical opinion, Mr. Broughton-Thompson’s book 
should be of interest to all who are convinced that women’s 
influence is destined to play an extremely important part 
in the future development of the race—moral, intellectual, 
and social. 

Hamp (Pierre). Les MéTIERS BLeEss~s (LA PEINE DES 
HomMEs). Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1919. 7} in. 
368 pp. paper, 5 fr. 331.7 

A review will appear. 
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Harris (James Rendel). OriGIN AND MEANING OF APPLE 
CuLts (reprinted from the “‘ Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library,” vol. 5, nos. 1-2). Manchester, Univ. Press 
(Longmans), 1919. 104 in. 50 pp. il. app. paper, 1/6 n. 

398.3 

Elaborated from the lecture given on Oct. 23, 1917, this 

study treats of the history of apple cults, the apple-bird and 

apple-boy, the personification of the apple-tree, Ganymedes 

and Hebe, and the name of the apple-god, with a wealth of 
references to English, classical Greek, and other folk-lore. 


*Laski (Harold J.).§ AUTHORITY IN THE MODERN STATE. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 1919. 
9 in. 398 pp. app. index, 12/6 n. 323.44 
The author of ‘“‘ Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty,” 
who is preparing ‘‘ a full book on the theory of the State,” 
offers this as in some sort a sequel to his first book. His 
constructive views on political obedience are set forth in an 
opening essay. His ideal is the old Athenian one, recon- 
ciliation of authority and freedom. ‘‘ The problem of 
authority becomes, above all, the duty so to organize its 
character and its processes as to make it, in the widest aspect, 
the servant of right and of freedom ... Only in such 
fashion can the ethical significance of personality obtain 
its due recognition.’’ After this, he submits four studies— 
on Bonald and his theocracy, on Lamennais and Ultramon- 
tanism in France, Royer-Collard and the Restoration, and 
Administrative Syndicalism in France. The index enables 
readers to consider the views of Brunetiére, M. Bourget, 
Dr. Figgis, Prof. Dicey, and other notable thinkers on the 
questions under review. 


*Swift (Fletcher Harper). EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 70 A.D. Chicago, Open Court 

Co, 1919. 8 in. 146 pp. bibliog. index. 370.933 
Professor of Education in the University of Minnesota, 
the author of this American work claims that it is the first 
attempt in English to give the subject the broad treatment 
that has long been accorded to the education of other ancient 
peoples. His book is well put together, clearly paragraphed, 
and furnished with numerous tables illustrating the chronology 
and other relations of the subject. The fundamental charac- 
teristics of Hebrew religion and morals, the part education 
played in developing the spiritual consciousness of the race, 
and the nature of the institutions and teachers, are the 
matters methodically investigated. A review will appear. 


Tout (Thomas Frederick); Mrpi1#vAL AND MODERN WARFARE 
(reprinted from the “‘ Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library,’”’ vol. 5, nos. 3, 4). Manchester, Univ. Press 
(Longmans), 1919. 10} in. 30 pp. paper, 1/ n. 355.09 

““ Medieval warfare was mainly amateur, and modern 
warfare mainly professional,’ but the latest war showed the 
revival of many features that were supposed to be obsolete; 
unfortunately, however, not the merciful and sporting element 
of chivalry. ‘‘ Things lapsed into primitive conditions ”’ 
in 1914, and the peaceful citizen found himself often in as 
much peril as the soldier. There was a reversion to close 
fighting ; the grenadier came again into his own. General 

Allenby carried out great enveloping movements with cavalry, 

though the recent practice of using the mounted forces as 

infantry was but a repetition of tactics employed by the 

English before the Hundred Years’ War. It is an interesting 

paper for the non-military reader. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Greenfield (Eric Viele)}§ AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 


GERMAN (‘‘ Heath’s Modern Language Series ’’). Heath 
and Harrap [1919]. 74 in. 408 pp. bibliog. notes, vocab., 
6/ n. 438.7 


For a number of years the Institute of Chemistry and other 
bodies in this country have set plainly before students the 
need of a knowledge of German, so that to these young men 
and women the enormous bulk of German scientific literature 
should not be a mare clausum. The majority of American 
universities have adopted a similar course. In the preface 
to the useful work before us the Assistant Professor of German 
in Purdue University reminds students that a great pre- 
ponderance of the world’s chemical literature is by German 
authors, and that more periodicals dealing with chemistry 
are published in Germany than in any other country. He 
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remarks also that ‘‘ many English texts on higher chemistry 
contain an irritatingly [why “ irritatingly ’ ?} large number 
of references to works in German.” Professor Greenfield 
calls attention to the most common features of scientific 
German, among them the abundance of compound words 
the use of the infinitive as a verbal noun, the position of the 
participle in participial phrases, and the use as a gerundive 
of the present participle preceded by zu. The ordinary 
affixes, such as ver-, zer-, -bar, -los, ruck-, and -frei, are dis- 
cussed and explained; and in addition to a good general 
vocabulary, there is a list of 520 words which occur with 
especial frequency in German scientific works. The text of 
the book consists of a series of thirty-six well-chosen passages 
of considerable length, taken from the works of Hugo Bauer, 
Rudolf Arendt, Friedrich Wohler, J. J. Berzelius, C. Homann, 
Georg Lunge, and other authors. The selections are of 
various degrees of difficulty, and illustrate different styles of 
writing. Following the text are admirable notes which deal 
with grammatical construction and the like, and include 
outline biographical sketches of famous chemists. On p. 254 
‘“* Kirkhoff ’’ should be Kirchhoff. 


White (E. C.). Easy Russian READER. Kegan Paul, 1919, 
74 in. 88 pp., 3/n. 491.7 
No student who has honestly mastered the contents of this 
excellent compilation need fear to approach more ambitious 
works. The unfamiliar cast of mind in which the real diffi- 
culty of Russian idiom has its source both reveals and ingra- 
tiates itself in these well-chosen scenes from humble and 
natural life, which, while pleasing in themselves and supple- 
mented with relevant illustrations, are prophetic of much 
that gives to Russian literature its distinctive value. The 
book is supplied with a vocabulary, and should be used hand 
in hand with a good grammar. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Finn (Frank). Bird BEHAVIOUR: PSYCHICAL AND Puysio- 
LOGICAL (‘‘ Hutchinson’s Nature Library’’). Hutchinson 

[1919]. Sin. 373 pp. il. index, 7/6 n. 591.5 

See review, p. 813. 

The Monist : a quarterly magazine devoted to the philosophy 
of science, vol. 29, no. 3, July. Chicago, Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1919. 9} in. 160 pp. paper, 2/6. 505 

Two of the lectures recently delivered by Mr. Bertrand 

Russell at the Dr. Williams Library are included in the present 

number, under the general title ‘‘ The Philosophy of Logical 

Atomism.” The author discusses, among other themes, the 

scientific applications of the maxim called ‘‘ Occam's razor ”’ ; 

and Professor John Laird’s paper on ‘‘ The Law of Parsimony ” 
deals largely with the same principle, in regard to which, 
also, there are letters from Messrs. Philip E. B. Jourdain 
and A. E. Heath. Articles of importance are “ Notes on 

Mahayana Buddhism,” by Mr. Wm. Montgomery McGovern ; 

a contribution by M. Emile Boutroux, who deals with the 

relation of science to religion ; and ‘‘ The Genesis of Conscious- 

ness,” by Mr. S. N. Patten. In the section “ Criticisms 

and Discussions,’’ Miss Dorothy Wrinch writes upon Dr. C. A. 

Mercier’s work, ‘‘ On Causation, with a Chapter on Belief.” 

Some short reviews close the number. 

Seward (A. C.). Fosstt PLants: a textbook for students 
of botany and geology : vol.4,GINKGOALES, CONIFERALES, 
GNETALEs (‘‘ Cambridge Biological Series ’’). Cambridge, 
Univ. Press, 1919. 9 in. 560 pp. il. bibliog. indexes, 
21/ n. 561 

This, the fourth and concluding volume of Professor Seward’s 

descriptive paleobotanical treatise, is illustrated by 190 

admirable figures, and provided with a comprehensive biblio- 

graphy. An index to the four volumes, and a separate index 
to volume 4, complete this excellent text-book, which may 
be supplemented by a general review of the floras of the past. 

Thomson (J. Arthur), SECRETS OF ANIMAL LIFE. Melrose, 
1919. 8 in. 332 pp. index, 7/6 n. 591.5 

See review, p. 813. 
600 USEFUL ARTS. 

Porot (A.) and Hesnard (A.). PsycHIATRIE DE GUERRE* 
étude clinique. Paris, Alcan, 1919. 74 in. 314 PP. 
paper, 6fr. 60. 616.8 

A thorough study of the mental diseases of which the 
war was, in some sort, the cause. In many cases tendencies to 
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certain abnormal mental states found in the war a favourable 

environment ; the war has not so much produced new mental 

disorders as a multiplication of cases. Nevertheless, the 
nervous strain of these years has acted selectively ; not all 
types of mental disease have flourished in the same proportion. 

The result is what may be called a distinctive colouring 

due to the war. The intensity and frequency of these 

reactions are not only pitiful and horrible, but also exceedingly 
odd on the hypothesis that war is something ‘‘ normal’’ to 
humanity. 

Rivers (W. H. R.). Minp AND MEDICINE (reprinted from the 
“ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library,” vol. 5, nos. 3, 4). 
Manchester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 1919. 104 in. 
23 pp. paper, 1/ n. 615.851 

An interesting and learned account of what may be called 
the psychological aspects of medicine, describing the new 
way of regarding medicine brought about by hypnotism, 
the Freudian school, and so on. 

Sufier (Augusto Pi), La Unipap FuNCIONAL: ENSAYOS DE 
FIsIoLoGiA INTERORGANICA (‘‘ Biblioteca de Cultura 
Moderna y Contemporanea’’). Barcelona, Editorial 
Minerva, S.A., Aribau, 179 [1919]. 7 in. 350 pp. bibliogs. 
index, paper, 4 pesetas. 612.04 

This book is a collection of discourses delivered by the 

author (who is the Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Barcelona) before the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Barcelona, the Spanish Association for the Progress of the 
Sciences, Valladolid, and other bodies, during the period 
1908-16. The addresses constitute a valuable résumé of 
some of the more recent scientific work in Spain and elsewhere 
upon the subject of organic interrelations; and included 
are the results of the author’s own extensive researches in 
regard to the concept of functional unity. The correlations 
and motory adaptations in the digestive apparatus; the 
mechanics of interorganic correlation ; chemical individuality ; 
and the relationships between chemical composition and the 
forms of organisms, are among the subiects dealt with in 
these dissertations. In the section relating to psychic unity 
the author discusses the origins of knowledge, and refers to 
the views of Dr. Ramén Turré. The book is provided with 
excellent sectional bibliographies, and will appeal to medical 
men, students of bio-chemistry, and many others. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Govett (Ernest), ART PRINCIPLES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PAINTING. Putnam, 1919. 9 in. 379 pp. il. index, 
17/6 n. 751 

Mr. Govett is a stout upholder of academic principles. For 
him all art is imitation: even music “ imitates natural 
sounds and combines them, and specially represents human 
emotional effects,’’ whatever that may mean. He does not 
recognize the fact that we are affected in art by something 
which is different from the beauty of nature; we feel, when 
we look at a picture, an emotion that is not simply the emotion 
with which the painted scene is charged. The emotion we 
derive from looking at a still-life of flowers is not the same 
as the emotion derived from the contemplation of those same 

flowers in nature; and when we look at an El Greco or a 

Poussin the religious content of the one and the classical 

content of the other have but the faintest effect upon us. 

Our primary emotion is an esthetic emotion; the work of 

art affects us as a work of art, as an arrangement, guided by 

human imagination and intelligence, of objects which may or 
may not be imitations of natural beauty. The recognition 
of such imitation of natural beauty is a pleasure that enhances 
the original zsthetic emotion, which is reinforced and com- 
plicated in the same way by the emotions—religious, amorous 
or whatever they may be—contained in the scene represented 
by the painter. Failure to recognize the distinction between 
the essentially «#sthetic emotion, and the other emotions 
which may affect us in a work of art, somewhat vitiates 
Mr. Govett’s theories. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Du Mont (J.). CHEss OPENINGS ILLUSTRATED: I. THE 
CENTRE CounTER. Bell, 1919. 7} in. 81 pp., 2/6 n. 
794 
A thorough discussion of this opening, illustrated by many 
specimens of master play. 
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Sergeant (Philip W.). CHAROUSEK’s GAMES OF CHESS: a 
collection of 146 games, with annotations and a bio- 
graphical introduction. Bell, 1919. 7 in. 241 pp. index, 
7/6 n. 794 


Mr. Sergeant here presents a very interesting collection of 
the games of the brilliant young Hungarian player. His 
genius is, in many respects, reminiscent of that of Paul 
Morphy. Beyond the bare facts of his birth and of his death 
from consumption at the age of twenty-six, very little is 
known about his life. The problem presented by the life of a 
chess genius is very interesting. The exceptional mental 
endowment is indisputable, as is the esthetic value of great 
games to the initiate. And yet there seems something 
essentially trivial about such manifestations of a rare faculty. 
Is it simply a question of majorities ? Would not non-applied 
and non-applicable mathematics be in the same case? It is 
understandable that some chess players insist that chess is 
more than a game. 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Butler (Samuel). THE Notre-Books OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 
Selections arranged and edited by Henry Festing Jones. 
Fifth impression. Fifield, 1919. 74 in. 450 pp. por. 
index, 6/6 n. 828.9 

See review, p. 808. 


POETRY. 


Haylock (M. L.). WorKING FoR Gop; and other poems. 

Stockwell [1919]. 7} in. 16 pp. paper, 8d. n. 821.9 

Simple verses upon sacred themes. Eight hymns are 
included in the collection. 


Murphy (Vere M.). SONGS FROM THE HIMACHAL; and 

other poems. Stockwell, 1918. 8 in. 16 pp. paper, 

8d. n. 821.9 

The author has infused a measure of the spirit of the Orient 

into several tuneful pieces in this slender book of verse. The 

“Indian Love Song,” ‘‘ Evening,” and ‘A Masterpiece ”’ 
are among the more noticeable items. 


Simpson (H. L.). Moops anp TENSEs. Erskine Macdonald 
[1919]. 74 in. 120 pp. front., 5/n. 821.9 


‘Born June 5, 1897; killed in action at Hazebrouck, 
August 29, 1918,’’ H. L. Simpson was one of that noble and 
pitiful army of boys cut off before their prime. There is 
promise in the poems collected in the present volume— 
promise of a kind that is to be found in much schoolboy 
writing, and that the future may or may not bring to maturity 
—and in the last two or three pieces, written in France a little 
before the poet’s death, more than a hint of fulfilment. The 
poems contained in the first part of the book are characteristi- 
cally schoolboyish; there is a straining after Parnassian 
technique and a jewelled vocabulary ; one divines a genuine 
emotion, but with difficulty, behind the conventional scenery 
and tinsel of the verse. Then come the “ new poems,” 
written in the army, and the emotion issues forth in unadorned 
intensity. Here is a stanza, taken from his last poem, telling 
how he stumbled on a corpse in a wood: 

His face was cold 

And very white ; 

There was no blood. 

I grew old 

That night 

In the wood. 
‘IT grew old that night in the wood.” Eight words—and 
what a hell unveiled ! 


FICTION. 


Berger (Marcel), A Lire atStake. Translated by Fitzwater 
Wray. Putnam, 1919. 74 in. 471 pp., 7/n. 843.9 
An interesting story of the life of a wounded soldier in 
the Auxiliary Corps of the French Army. The usual type 
of novel interest is provided by introducing the man’s wife 
and one or two other women, but the chief claim of the book 
to our attention rests on its description of army life—in 
particular, of the innumerable petty tyrannies of N.C.O.’s. 
The Socialistic and idealistic sergeant is rather overdrawn, 
but is nevertheless a sympathetic figure. The honesty of 
the writer makes this a war novel of unusual merit. 
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Gibbs (George), THE GoLDEN BouGu. Appleton, 1918. 
74 in. 394 pp. il., 6/6 n. 

Rowland, the American soldier-hero of this story of the 
German Secret Service, escapes from a prison camp into 
Switzerland, and by an extraordinary sequence of events 
becomes the titular head of a great secret order which aims 
at the betterment of Russia. Rowland counters the machi- 
nations of the German agents, passes through a series of 
sensational adventures, rescues the stolen treasure of the 
society, and secures another treasure in the love of Tanya, 
the beautiful heroine, who is a patriotic Russian, and a devoted 
worker on behalf of her country. The story is animated, and 
of unflagging interest. 

Hill (Cecilia). Stone Watts. Hutchinson [1919]. 7} in- 
256 pp., 6/9 n. 

A pleasant story about a young girl who is a musical genius. 
The first part is rather dull, and should have been greatly 
abridged. With the opening of the music section the author 
becomes more confident and direct. 

Kaye-Smith (Sheila). TamarisK Town. Cassell [1919]. 7} in. 
344 pp., 7/n. 

Tamarisk town, vulgarly known as Marlingate, was a small 
Sussex fishing village in 1857 when the story opens. Mony- 
penny determined to make of it a rival to Brighton. And as 
the years go by, passing the milestones of a new novel by 
Dickens or another masterpiece from the pen of Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Marlingate gradually turns into Monypenny’s dream— 
a watering-place of marvellous beauty and refinement. Enter 
now a woman, Morgan Beckett. They are rivals, Morgan and 
Marlingate, for Monypenny’s love; there is a contest ; 
Monypenny cannot bring himself to desert the town that he 
has created. Morgan, in a fit of despair, puts an end to her 
life, and he, all his love for the town now turned to bitterness, 
sets himself deliberately to destroy Marlingate. By the end of 
the century he has succeeded: Marlingate is more vulgar, 
more sordid than the lowest, most tripper-infested seaside 
resort. Miss Kaye-Smith has written an interesting novel in 
‘“Tamarisk Town,’ creating a world that is not exactly 
realistic, but consistent with itself—an invention rather than 
a copy. 

McKenna (Stephen). Sonrta Marriep. Hutchinson [1919]. 
8 in. 335 pp., 6/9 b. 

See review, p. 815. 

Maurois (André). THE SILENCE OF COLONEL BRAMBLE 
(‘On Active Service’’ Series). Translated from the 
French. Lane, 1919. 74 in. 214 pp. 5/ n. 843.9 

M Maurois’ agreeable picture of the personnel of a Scottish 
officers’ mess at Poperinghe, and elsewhere on the Western 
front, was noticed in THE ATHEN#UM for August, 1918 
(p. 366). The book is now in an English dress, and the humour 
of the story is somewhat less enjoyable in the translation than 
in the original; but the reader is still able to appreciate the 
incisive delineation of the gallant officer who fills the title-réle, 
and of Aurelle, the poet-interpreter, the Irish doctor, and the 
sport-loving chaplain with his tall stories of big game. 

Saltus (Edgar). THE PaLisEr Case. New York, Boni & 
Liveright, 1919. 74 in. 315 pp., $1.60 n. 

Mr. Saltus has an epigrammatic style which is rather 
irritating, but he is a skilful story-teller. ‘‘ The Paliser Case ”’ 
is a good story constructed on the old lines. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Altamira (Rafael). Pstcotocia DEL PuEBLO EspafioL 
(‘‘ Biblioteca de Cultura Moderna y Contemporanea’’). 
Segunda edicién, corregida y muy aumentada. Barce- 
lona, Editorial Minerva, S.A., Aribau, 179 [1919]. 7 in. 
340 pp. apps. (bibliogs.) index, paper, 3 pesetas. 946 

A second, revised and enlarged edition of Altamira’s brilliant 
study of the Spanish temperament. A review will appear. 

Ferrero (Guglielmo). PROBLEMS OF PEACE, FROM THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: a message from 
a European writer to Americans. Putnam, 1919. 7} in. 
285 pp., 7/6 n. 940.8-9 

A luminous exegesis of European history, from the rise of 

Napoleon (whom the author styles ‘‘ the first champion of the 
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new Divine Right of intelligence ’’) down to the year when 
France held back the massed ranks of destroyers and pillagers 
and gave time to Britain, Italy, and the rest of the allied and 
associated Powers, to combine to save the world from German 
incendiarism. In the final section, which evidently was 
written before peace was settled, the author shows that the 
principles of Popular Sovereignty and of Nationality have 
triumphed over Divine Right and the dynastic idea: he 
strongly defends the claim of Italy to the Trentino, Trieste 
and Istria ; and concludes by comparing Western civilization 
to a ‘‘ Gothic vault, soaring sublime towards the sky,”’ of 
which one of the arches is Europe, the other America. “ [f 
either arch is broken, the other will be endangered.” 


Wood (Charles W.). THE GREAT CHANGE: New America 
as seen by leaders in American government, industry, 
and education, who are remaking our civilization. New 
York, Boni & Liveright, 1918. 74in. 214 pp. $1.50. 

; 973.913 
With the object of collecting facts relating to the influence 
upon America exerted by the war, the author, on behalf of the 

New York Sunday World, interviewed a number of pro- 

minent personages—specialists in education, psychologists, 

publicists, and ‘‘ captains of industry ’’—who have provided 

a considerable amount of information regarding the changes 

in the industrial and social life of the United States which, 

according to their experience, have taken place during the past 
four years ; and some of them express opinions as to the future 
trend of events. Among the people interviewed were Mr. 

Charles M. Schwab, Professor John Dewey, Dr. Henry Dwight 

Chapin, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, and Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. 

It appears that a transformation, so great as to be almost a 

revolution, has been effected in America. Mr. Wood's 

researches have led him to finish his book in a major key; 
indeed, upon an optimistic note. He considers that the 

American worker is passing ‘‘ from the status of a commodity 

to the position of citizenship in an industrial democracy,” 

and he believes that eventually the motive of co-operation 
will be substituted for the competitive motive which has ruled 

* r past. This ‘‘ means the realization of human brother- 

ood.” 





940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Prezzolini (Giuseppe). Caporetro (‘‘ Quaderni della Voce’’), 
Roma, ‘“‘ La Voce,” 1919. 74 in. 60 pp., 2.50 lire. 
940.9 
This pamphlet on the causes of the Caporetto disaster, 
written a few days after it occurred, obviously could not have 
been printed during the war, but it strikes one as a little 
belated now. The charges are, as a rule, general in character, 
and are very similar to those made against the Staff, the 
Government, the professional soldier or the Civil Service in 
all countries after similar occurrences. Signor Prezzolini’s 
criticisms of the Italian character are, however, of special 
interest. He emphasizes the utter unpreparedness of the 
army when Italy joined the Entente, notably the lack of 
heavy artillery. But the principal cause of the moral break- 
down which made the disaster possible he finds in the reduction 
of the men’s rations. Only on the rare occasions when they 
were supplemented from the officers’ messes were they 
sufficient. 


Rubié y Bellvé (M.). FILosoria DE LA GUERRA: JUICIOs, 
OBSERVACIONES Y COMENTARIOS RELATIVOS A LA GRAN 
LUCHA DE LAs NACIONES, vol. 1 (‘‘ Biblioteca de Cultura 
Moderna y Contemporanea’’). Barcelona, Editorial 
Minerva, S.A., Aribau, 179 [1919]. 7 in. 436 pp. index, 
paper, 4 pesetas. 940.9 

A collection of articles, sixty-eight in number, which origi- 

ally appeared in La Vanguardia of Barcelona during the years 
1915 and 1916. Various aspects and phases of the war are 
reviewed by Colonel Rubiéd, who, as a military engineer, 
technical writer and publicist, is able to deal adequately 
with such themes as the Battle of Verdun, the Dardanelles 
campaign, the blockade, the conquest of the German colonies 
in Africa, ‘‘ The Alpine Barrier,’ and the diplomatic action 
of the United States. 
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